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THE KUO CHIN WANG 
BROCADES 


lPae KUO CH’IN WANG died in 1738 and plans for 
his burial were begun immediately. A soothsayer (féng-shui man) was consulted 
as to the propitious time for this ritual. Articles, prepared during the late 
Prince’s lifetime, were assembled to accompany his soul; articles which would 
make this new journey an enjoyable one and which would, at the same time, 
through the power of their symbols, secure a long and prosperous life for his 
bereaved family. ‘The funeral was, consequently, of the greatest importance to 
the soul of the deceased and to the physical well being of his descendants. 

Kuo Ch’in Wang was not only a Prince of the first degree, he was a favored 
member of the royal family. Son of an emperor, favorite brother and uncle of 
emperors, it was assured that his tomb would be a hall of dignity. Its content 
symbolizes the life and strength of the empire as depicted by the dragon; the 
beauty of blossoming nature in designs of the flowers of the seasons; the wealth 
and luxury of the court as evidenced in silks, satins and gold. 

The deceased was undoubtedly attired in a seemingly endless array of em- 
broidered and brocaded satin robes, with extra coats folded and placed in neat 
piles close at hand.* As for his surroundings, we can imagine how the funeral 
chamber must have glowed with rich blues, greens, tans and aubergine, brocaded 
in gay silk and spun gold. 


1. J. J. M. DE Groot, The Religious System of China, Leyden, E. J. Brill, 1892, I, Part I, Ch. III, Sect. 1, 
The Grave Clothes, pp. 64-66; I, Part II, Ch. V, Sect. 1, Washing & Dressing the Dead, pp. 331-342. 
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The Ch’ing tombs, as 
described by J. J. M. de 
Groot in his Religious 
System of China”, fol- 
lowed the Ming pattern, 
with bricks and lime en- 
closing a wooden vault. 
In the group of textiles in 
the Nelson-Atkins collec- 
tion which came from the 
tomb of Prince Kuo Ch’in 
Wang” there are, besides 
the coats previously de- 
scribed, brocaded satins 
to decorate the walls, silks 
and satins which were 
perhaps additional wrap- 
PIG; Li DETAIL OF BROPADED BORDER OF GOLDEN BONE PME PO FETE | DINGS SO ETC EDS 

squares of cloth to protect 


sacred texts or other precious 
gifts. 

The gallery has twenty- 
two different patterns repre- 
sented in its collection, some 
occurring with minor varia- 
tions in as many as five in- 

stances. They range inlength EE foraexny 
from thirty-three to seventy- ESS = 
three inches. A number of 
these havé along one selvage 
what appear to be nail holes, À 
stained black, and often ÉGar4 fÉPRExT A] 
pulled out, as though the $ : 
weight of the suspended 
fabric was too much of a 
strain for the narrow selvage. 


These hol 10 . FIG. 2,—DETAIL OF BLUE SATIN BROCADED WITH GOLD THREAD DHARANIS. — 
es (Fig right W. R. Nelson Gallery and Atkins Museum, Kansas City, Mo. 
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J. M. DE Groot, of. cit., 1897, PP. 1100-1101. 


ee 
3. See first part of this article in “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, September 1943. 
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hand side) are generally about 
four and a quarter inches apart, 
though the space is not exactly 
repeated and may be a scant four 
or a full four and one-half 
inches. It might seem that satin 
damask caught at such short in- 
tervals would not be heavy, but 
the extra gold and silk weft 
threads more than doubled the 
weight, and time plus the corro- 
sion of metal fastenings added to 
the strain. 

The nails or hooks which held 
these silks in place were worthy 5 
of the splendor of a Prince. No FIG. 4, — DETAIL OF GOLD COLORED SATIN BROCADED IN POLYCHROME SILK AND 


4 ‘ GOLD THREAD. — W. R. Nelson Gallery and Atkins Museum, Kansas City, Mo. 
usual spikes of iron or steel were 


these. ‘This was a funeral in the 
ruling family, for which the state 
paid all of the expenses incurred.* 
Yet one cannot help but gasp at the 
report of the testing laboratory — 
“The holes were made by silver 
nails.” 

There are two parts of a 
length of blue satin with inscrip- 
tions brocaded in gold thread 
which has holes of a different type 
along one selvage. They are fur- 
ther apart, unevenly spaced and 


4. J. J. M. DE Groot, of. cit., 1897, p. 1101. 

5. J. G. HAWTHORNE, Kansas City Testing 
Laboratory: ‘The piece of fabric submitted 
was examined for the purpose of determining 
the identity of the stains appearing around the 
holes along one edge of the fabric. ‘The stains 
present on the fabric are composed of silver 
sulphide. Silver sulphide is the usual form of 
silver tarnish. The presence of these silver sul- 
phide stains would indicate that those portions 
of the fabric around the holes had probably 
been in contact with silver pins, hooks or wire. 
FIG. 3. — DETAIL OF DARK BLUE SATIN BROCADED IN POLYCHROME SILK AND No silver or silver compounds are present in 


GOLD THREAD. — W. Selina and Atkins Museum, the unstained portions of the fabric.” 
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not stained black. No tests were made other than the experienced eye of the lab- 
oratory technician who believed that these holes were made by a thread. At the 
top of a detail (Fig. 2), two of these holes may be seen which have been whipped 
together. This conclusion as to the use of thread on the inscribed textile bears out 
the suggestion of its purpose, for which I am indebted 
to Professor Ferdinand Lessing, of the University of 
California, who has very kindly translated and ex- 
plained the meaning of these inscribed textiles. The 
inscriptions are Sanskrit phrases, written in the Ti- 
betan alphabet as magic spells (dharanis). One sec- 
tion has twenty-three, the other thirteen and part of a 
fourteenth spell brocaded down their lengths. Each 
phrase is repeated twelve times across the width of 
the material. The same detail shows five of these 
spells, repeated six times. The following translation 
and explanation is quoted from Dr. Lessing’s letter 
of January 2, 1945: 


Om vajra-karmah, kam 


O thunderbolt deeds, kam 


Om vajra-yaksha ram 
O thunderbolt protector, ram 


Om vajra-yaksha ksham 
O thunderbolt yaksha, ksham 


Om vajra-sandhi, tam (?) 
O thunderbolt connection, tam 


Om vajra-läsya, hum 


O thunderbolt play, hum 


iuptats tains Wie Noe ph ic Omi di i 
© Atkins Museum, Kansas City, Mo e mystic Om is credited with creative power 


in general . . . Vajra symbolizes the ‘indestructible 
element’, the absolute, nirvana, the Buddha as the personification of the nirvana 
... The repetition of the word vajra was expected to insure the soul of an unim- 
peded passage into the next world, for which purpose it was customary to envelope 


ne sn of the deceased, at least in the Imperial family, in a so-called dharani 
shroud... .” 


Vs 


ae aur 


Scale /. /’ 


FIG. 6.— DRAWING OF GOLDEN BROWN DAMASK WOVEN FOR COAT.— W. R. Nelson Gallery and Atkins 
Museum, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Lamaism of Tibet, which 
under the Manchu rulers was the 
state religion of China, puts great 
stress upon the use of the magic 
spell or dharani, and upon its repe- 
tition. The Tibetan artist recites 
a magic spell while he paints his 
religious banners. The traveller 
repeats to himself, and reads from 
roadside rocks, Om mani padmi 
hum (O Jewel in the Lotus). 
Then, lest this not be a sufficient 
number of spells, he turns a prayer 
wheel in which are a thousand 
copies of this phrase which are 
thought to earn merit for him as 
individual chants. In these mystic 
phrases each syllable has a pro- 
found meaning, whose philosophic 
content need not be reflected upon 
in order to have an efficacious ef- 
fect. As their presence is enough 


FIG. 7.— DETAIL OF DARK BROWN SATIN BROCADED IN SELF COLOR AND GOLD to achieve the desired end, no 


THREAD. — W, R. Nelson Gallery and Atkins Museum, Kansas City, Mo. 


shroud could be more appro- 
priate to envelope the body of 
the deceased man, to clothe the 
form of the departed soul. 

The brocade lengths, just as 
the coats, repeat over and over 
images of the dragon. All of the 
fire and strength of the yang 
principle is expressed in the 
animals which, having descended 
swiftly through the clouds, turn 
and raise their heads and bodies 
to snap at the Flaming Jewel; 
or ascending through the 
Heavens, swing their upper tor- 
sos half way around, then whirl 


FIG. 8. — DETAIL OF FANCY COMPOUND SATIN WITH DESIGN OF ARCHAIC DRAGONS. 
W 


. R. Nelson Gallery and Atkins Museum, Kansas City, Mo. 
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their heads another full turn, in 
order that they may govern that 
which is in back as well as all which 
lies ahead. The textile (Fig. 3) is 
of dark blue satin brocaded in three 
shades of blue, two shades of green, 
yellow and white, with a contrast- 
ing and white border. It is particu- 
larly well drawn, the gold dragons 
surrounded by clouds on every side 
and at every angle. The clouds are 
so lively that they appear to be ani- 
mated abstractions of human figures. 
Over the proper left shoulder of the 
ascending dragon is a gay cloud that 
looks like a bunchy little fellow 
stepping out with his arms on his 
hips and his right leg raised. ‘The 
group of clouds with four turns for 
a center, two arms and a J-shaped 


FIG. 9, — DETAIL OF FANCY COMPOUND TWILL. — W. R. Nelson 
Gallery and Atkins Museum, Kansas City, Mo. 


. 10.— DETAIL OF DARK BLUE SATIN BROCADED IN POLYCHROME SILK 


AND GOLD THREAD. Soa peg eerie and Atkins Museum, 
head and base is repeated with variation 
on one satin (Fig. 17). 

Dragons amidst clouds are similarly 
drawn on a yellow satin background, a 
fragment which gives a particularly opu- 
lent effect as the dragons are of gold and 
each of the yellow, green or blue clouds 
is Outlined in gold. The animals on al- 
ternate rows face opposite directions, so 
there is no up and down to the material. 

Three textiles have such large clouds 
that the dragons are almost overshadowed 
by them. It is definitely an overcast day 
and the jewel-like contrast of gold dragons 
marked in color is lacking here where 
only the face, claws and markings on the 
body are in gold. Many of these textiles 
are now faded, in whole or part, so that 
the descriptions are necessarily somewhat 
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FIG. 11. — DETAIL OF A COMPOUND SATIN WITH GEOMETRIC PATTERN. 
— W. R. Nelson Gallery and Atkins Museum, Kansas City, Mo. 


on alternate rows, is brocaded with gold 
dragons, clouds and good luck (shou) 
characters. It was in the collection for 
some time previous to the addition of 
the Kuo Ch’in Wang material and raised 
repeated queries as to why one lobe of 
the medallion did not have a dragon, 
and why two of the bands were not 
brocaded across the entire width of the 
piece. The puzzle appears to be solved 
by a consideration of the three lengths 
of golden brown damask brocaded with 
a similar pattern in cream, tan, brown 
and gold thread, which is a part of the 
Kuo Ch'in Wang group. 

A scale drawing (Fig. 6) indicates 
the way in which these three lengths 
were originally planned to be made into a 


indefinite. For example, one is a green 
satin brocaded in at least two shades of 
blue, yellowish brown, reddish brown, 
yellow and cream, outlined in contrast- 
ing shades. ‘There is another textile 
which is gold-colored satin with pre- 
cisely this same pattern of dragons com- 
pletely surrounded bya maze of clouds. 
Dragons (Fig. 4) face opposite direc- 
tions and the pattern is clearly de- 
fined in horizontal rows, one dragon, 
two clouds, one dragon, two clouds 
for a total of six dragons and twelve 
clouds across the width of the satin. 
The fine green satin damask 


(Fig. 5) with its background design 
of circular medallions enclosing ascend- 
ing dragons, facing opposite direction 


FIG. 12.—- DETAIL OF DARK BLUE SATIN BROCADED IN POLY- 
CHROME SILK AND GOLD THREAD. — W. R. Nelson Gallery and 
Atkins Museum, Kansas City, Mo. 


a 
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Pope END A uSithe left 
back and left front, with 
a turn-back lining for the 
skirt of this left front. 
The background pattern 
reverses direction where 
this lining begins. No. 2 
is the right back and that 
part of the right front 
which, inasmuch as it will 
be covered with the over- 
lap, does not have a 
dragon in its design. No. 
1 is the flap, which in the 
making is joined to the 
edge of No. 3 with its 
matching half - dragon. 
There is a turn back lin- 
ing for all three fronts 
but none for the backs. 
The medallion on No. 1 
is unfinished at the top 
where the collar would 
cover it, and one must 
conclude that the rest of 
that length would have 
been cut off and used for 
some other purpose. 
There is a border and 
background there which 
could be used to line one 


FIG. 13.— DETAIL OF DARK BLUE SATIN BROCADED WITH YELLOW SILK LOTUS AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — W. R. Nelson Gallery and Atkins Museum, Kansas City, Mo. 


side of the back, and if this strip was of equal length with the other two and had 
another border, as suggested in the drawing, there would have been ample ma- 
terial of proper design to line both sides of the back. 

Following this explanation of the pattern, the dark green satin is seen to be 
the No. 2 strip. We may assume, then, that the abbreviated bands indicate the 
flare of the finished robe after seaming up the sides. The pattern of this green 
textile is similar to the Kuo Ch’in Wang material in every way except one. It 


6. The writer is most appreciative of Miss ETHLYNE JACKSON’s cooperative discussions anent weaves and 
possible uses of these textiles, and of Mrs. Mitprep Gi1BBON's scale drawing (Fig. 6). 
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depicts four-clawed dragons and all of the Prince’s fabrics show five-clawed 
dragons. These three tan satin lengths (the green one, too) have marks of the 
silver nails or hooks. They occur along the right selvage of No. 1 and No. 2 
strips and the left side of No. 3—a detail of the border of No. 1 strip (Fig. 1) 
shows holes on right selvage. 

There is another textile with silver nail holes (Fig. 23) which has medallions 
of a very efficient dragon who has caught the Flaming Jewel and holds it aloft, 
practically daring anyone to try to take it away from him. This textile is almost 
completely tan now but has blue in parts which appear to be the original color 
rather than a stain. The dragons are of gold thread with scales of blue. The 
nose, flaming tendrils and inner outline of the arm are in golden brown. The sur- 
rounding clouds are of brown with a blue border or blue with a brown border. 

In a fancy compound twill (Fig. 9) a golden world is depicted. Cumulous 
clouds of blue wander verti- 
cally and horizontally to 
form enclosures for circular 
medallions of dragons. As 
cending dragons reverse di- 
rections with descending ones 
so that there is no up and 
down to the material. ‘This 
is a fancy compound twill 
with an extra weft of tightly 
twisted silk threads wound 
with thin paper gold which 
completely covers the back- 
ground. The main weft 
crosses over 15 warp threads, 
then under one. 


Archaic dragons, facing, 
running, playing, turning— 
(Fig. 8) show a design so 
fine and the colors so delicate 
that only careful study will 
reveal their presence. This 
textile is a fancy compound 
satin; the tan satin ground 
has extra warp threads of 
brown blue and cream which 


FIG. 14. — DET 


— W. R. Nelson Gallery and Atkins Museum, Kansas City, Mo. make the twill pattern. The 


AIL OF TAN SATIN BROCADED WITH GREEN SILK AND GOLD THREAD. 
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main design consists of rows of 
confronted dragons in brown en- 
closing a small dragon in tan, or 
in light blue enclosing a little 
dragon in brown. The interven- 
ing spaces have two alternating 
figures; each looks like a lantern 
with pendant of confronted or 
addorsed dragons. Surrounding 
these are playful little dragons 
having a very good time. 

A dark brown satin (Fig. 
7) is brocaded with self-color 
and gold spun around a silk 
thread. Here medallions of as- 
cending and descending dragons 
alternate with a single cumulous 
cloud. The dragons, being all of 
gold thread, again appear in an 
extremely lively aspect. The 
clouds remind one of the ani- 
mated versions such as on the 


satin (Fig. 2) which Was previ- FIG, 15.— DETAIL OF AUBERGINE SATIN BROCADED WITH GOLD THREAD. — W. R. 
: Nelson Gallery and Atkins Museum, Kansas City, Mo. 
ously mentioned. 


A cloud formation more often depicted is one which might be called to mind 
as “three puffs and a split body”. It alternates with dragon medallions in the 
damask background of the three lengths of golden brown satin for a coat (Fig. 
1) and appear in three other textiles of which two are reproduced here (Figs. 10 
and 22). In these materials rows of alternate dragons are separated by rows of 
flowers, orchids and chrysanthemums, peonies and roses. The effect is that of a 
field casually strewn with flowers, each one an individual color as in the blossoms 
of the garden. Further study reveals that while the pattern repeats every four 
rows, the colors repeat every other four, and the eye is delighted with the variety 
and liveliness thus achieved. 

The compound satin (Fig. 11) woven in a geometric pattern is the only ex- 
ample of this type design in the Nelson-Atkins collection. The warp threads of 
powder-blue are crossed by weft threads of light golden brown, dark golden 
brown, green, blue and cream. The pattern, descended from T’ang prototypes 
which are known from examples housed in the Shoso-in, was popular during the 
Ming and continued in the XVIII and XIX centuries. It consists of two contrast- 
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FIG. 16.— DETAIL OF AUBERGINE AND BLUE FANCY SATIN. — W. R. Nelson Gallery and Atkins Museum, Kansas City, Mo. 


ing octagons separated by smaller squares containing conventionalized rosettes. 
One octagon contains two pairs of confronted archaic dragons on blue satin ground, 
with a diamond diaper border. The other octagon consists of a stylized rosette 
surrounded by a border of conventionalized flowers on blue satin. 

The lotus, emblem of summer and fruitfulness, and the chrysanthemum, em- 
-blem of autumn and a life of ease, bloomed lavishly on the textiles in Prince Kuo’s 
tomb. The most striking pattern is the one (Fig. 13) where great yellow flowers, 
lotus and chrysanthemums on alternate rows, are brocaded on a blue satin back- 
ground, with medallion centers of a descending dragon made of gold leaf on a 
thin paper spun-around a silk thread. The pattern is held together by the in- 
terspersed leaves and fillets, which dance lightly as if scattered by the breeze, their 
yellow dress in brilliant contrast to the blue setting. 

There is one textile which continues to challenge the eye of the cataloguer. 
A dark blue satin (Fig. 12) is besprinkled with lotus in flower and pod, chrysan- 
themums in bloom and bud, leaves, and sprigs, brocaded in powder blue, dark blue, 
dark green, yellow and steel gray. Each lotus petal has a narrow border in a 
light shade, then is outlined in a flat gold paper. The chrysanthemums forego the 
border but have the gold outline. The entire background is covered with a diaper 
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pattern in gold consisting of dia- 
monds with sides of the key, or 
thunder-pattern, and points of 
the swastika, enclosing a stylized 
flower of six, seven or eight 
petals. Repeated effort has failed 
to reveal any scheme for placing 
these colors, and the eventual 
conclusion is that the weaver 
chose his combination of colors 
for each individual flower, bud, 
pod, leaf or stem. The result is 
like an imaginative garden with 
the gold filaments resembling 
the rays of the sun. 

There are two similar pat- 
terns with slight variations in 
the design of the chrysanthe- 
mums and the placing of the 
lotus. One is on a ground of 
green satin and the other on yel- 
low. ‘These two textiles have 
been washed and the gold paper 


FIG. 17.— DETAIL OF PURPLE SATIN DAMASK 
BROCADED WITH GOLD THREAD SHOU CHARACTERS. 
— W. R. Gallery and Atkins Museum, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


background has completely dis- 
appeared, though one can dis- 
tinguish the imprint on parts of 
each. The flowers follow a more 
regular plan of color than in the 
blue one of the same type. 

In another instance a far 
different appearance is achieved 
with the same design when 
woven with a variety of color 
and material is shown (Fig. 14 
and 15). The pattern consists 


FIG. 18.— DETAIL OF FANCY COMPOUND SATIN. —W. R. Nelson Gallery and 


of two views of lotus blooms, Atkins Museum, Kansas City, Mo. 


To ——————— 
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four turned to the right, 
connected by scrolls with 
another row in which 
four turn to the left. In 
one the flowers are bro- 
caded in green silk with 
centers of metal thread, 
gold on paper spun 
around a twisted silk 
thread, on a tan satin 
ground. The other is an 
aubergine satin with the 
whole design brocaded in 
gold on flat paper strips. 
This metal was floated 
across the back when 
woven, but without pro- 
tective warp threads to 
hold them in place, most 
of these floated threads 
have been broken off the 
back. 


One of the finest fab- 
rics in the group is the 
fancy satin. (Fig. :16), 
which has 304 warp 
threads and 110 weft 
threads to the inch. The design runs the length of the material in a slightly diagonal 
direction. A flowering prunus connects two variations of the chrysanthemum, which 
alternate in rows of three. The background is aubergine satin with the pattern 
in a greyish-blue twill. This is not a reversible fabric, for though the pattern is 
clearly discernible on the back, it has no areas of satin there. The only brocad- 
ing was in the centers of the flowers where two dragons in gold chased a flaming 
jewel. This brocade thread was made of a finely twisted silver colored silk 
thread, tightly wound with thin gold paper. The metal has now disappeared and 
only the paper remains. On this piece and on the Lantern robe, two gold threads 
were used instead of the usual one, which made them doubly brilliant. 

A detail of another aubergine satin (Fig. 17) is badly stained. It is a 
damask with a cloud form, previously discussed (Fig. 3), alternating with a 
medallion of an ascending and descending dragon. These active creatures pursue 


FIG. 19. — PROTECTIVE WRAPPER OF SATIN DAMASK AND TWILL. — W. R. Nelson Gallery 
and Atkins Museum, Kansas City, Mo. 
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the Flaming Jewel and have within 
their sphere happiness and longev- 
ity, as symbolized by the shou 
character brocaded with gold spun 
around a silk thread the color of 
the satin. 

Another good luck symbol, 
much gayer in spirit, are the pink 
bats soaring and swooping through 
a golden sky strewn with blue, 
green and brown clouds. ‘This is 
a fancy compound satin (Fig. 18) 
with extra warps and extra wefts 
and has no satin on the reverse. It 
is similar to the cloth which was 
elaborately embroidered in the 
Hundred Cranes Coat.’ 

Three of the brocades were 
apparently used as protective 
wrappers for some treasured gifts. 
We can see on one of such wrap- 
pers (Fig. 19) the form of these 


FIG. 21.— DETAIL OF WRAPPER, SILK AND 

GOLD THREAD TWILL IN PATTERN OF INTER- 

LOCKING COINS. — W. R. Nelson Gallery 
and Atkins Museum, Kansas City, Mo. 


coverings, a lined square, 
with a cord or band for tying 
at one corner, and at the ad- 
joining corner to the right an 
applied loop with three tabs. 
The outside of this textile has 
a center design which is 
pieced together like a quilt, 
with squares made of four 
triangles cut from satin dam- 
ask. One catches fleeting 
glimpses of  five-clawed 
dragons, clouds, peonies and 


FIG. 20.— DETAIL OF WRAPPER, SILK AND GOLD THREAD TWILL.— W. R. Nelson orchids, with the weave run- 
Gallery and Atkins Museum, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ning different directions to produce a variety in light and shade. 

The wide border is made of tan silk twill, over one and under two warp 
threads, brocaded with flat strips of gold on paper. Besides the popular designs 
of lotus, peonies and clouds, there are large pomegranates, a fruit which because 
of its many seeds became emblematic of fertility. 

The tan silk lining is badly stained on this 19 inches square, but one is able to 
discern that in protecting the enclosed object the corner opposite the cord was first 
turned, then the two side corners, followed by the corner with the cord for tying it 
in place. Following the stained marks it appears that the enclosed article must 
have been about 12 inches long, 7 inches wide, and flat. When folded along these 
lines about half of the three tabs extend beyond the outline of the package, which 
suggests that the tabs might be for identifying a certain type of object. Each of the 
wrappers has these tabs, and each of the tabs will stand out when the folds are 
made on the stained lines. 


A large wrapper, 27 inches square (Fig. 20), is silk twill, over six and under 
one warp threads, with the pat- 
tern of gold dragons who seem 
to be chasing their own tails, in 
shaped cartouches, on a back- 
ground of hexagons in cream, 
brown, and green. Each color 
is outlined in gold thread. 
There is a satin damask lining 
and the marks of a fairly flat 
object, 18 inches long and 7% 
inches wide. 

Interlocking coins, sym- 
bolizing wealth, enclose a 
conventionalized flower in the 
all-over diaper pattern of a 
wrapper 29 inches square (Fig. 
21). It, too, is a silk twill, over 
8 and under one warp threads, 
with each weft thread having a 
gold paper “thread” on its sur- 
face. Thus the pattern is in 
gold and the background has 
gold gleaming below the sur- 
FIG. 22, YELLOW-RED SATIN BROCADED IN SILK AND GOLD THREAD. —W. R ie AR Kane ve on a 

Nelson Gallery and Atkins Museum, Kansas City, Mo. damask and as it is only 22 
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inches wide from selvage to sel- 
vage, a narrower strip was added 
to complete the necessary width. 
It has the eight Buddhist sym- 
bols across the satin, the row re- 
peated eight times, after which 
the direction of the pattern re- 
verses. This wrapper enclosed 
a box-like object 19% inches 
long by 3% inches wide by 1% 
inches deep. 

All of the textiles in this group 
are of satin weave except the 
three wrappers and one textile 
(Fig. 9), which are twill weaves 
with extra weft threads. The 
satins vary in width from 28 
inches to 3172 inches. It is im- 
possible to ascertain the com- 
plete length of any one of these 
textiles as we have no example 
with two finished ends. 

ihe sdting ave. tutes 
weaves. By far the largest num- 
FIG. 23. — DETAIL OF FADED BLUE SATIN BROCADED IN SILK AND GOLD THREAD. ber are made by warp threads 

—W. R. Nelson Gallery and Atkins Museum, Kansas City, Mo. which cross seven wefts and pass 
under one. The warp threads vary from 352 to 448 to the inch and the weft 
threads from 80 to 100, except in one instance; that is the running pattern of 
chrysanthemum connected by flowering prunus (Fig. 16) which was mentioned as 
being of such light weight and which has 304 warps to the inch and 110 wefts. The 
two of next lightest weight are the golden brown damask coat lengths (Fig. 1) 
and the satin with dragon medallions (Fig. 23) ; each of these has 432 warps and 
100 wefts to the inch. 

Six of the satin weaves have warps which cross four wefts, then go under one. 
In this weave, the warps vary from 290 to 320, and the wefts from 56 to go. In 
the three textiles of the same design, lotus and chrysanthemum on gold diaper 
background, the less carefully executed cloths on green and yellow backgrounds 
have 320 warps and 56 wefts to the inch. The blue one which seemingly inspired 
the weaver to extra heights of fancy has 290 warps and 70 wefts. 

In the fancy compound satins (Figs. 8 and 18) the satin stitch has a warp 
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which passes over five and under one. 

In all of the fabrics, the threads are untwisted. The loose fibers have a shiny 
lustre which glistens almost like metal. Metal is lavishly used. In nine cases the 
metal consists of gold leaf on the surface of paper which has been cut in narrow 
strips. These are used as flat brocading threads and only occur on the twill wrap- 
pers and on the satins made with a warp which is over four and under one. 

All of the satins having a warp which is over seven and under one, and those 
which are fancy compound satins and fancy compound twill have tightly twisted 
silk threads wound with narrow paper strips covered in gold. Sometimes this paper 
is so thick that it seems almost as if gold leaf alone had been applied. When you 
scratch it, the metal disintegrates, disappears, and only the twisted silk thread is 
visible. Often, however, the paper is quite thick and though the metal may dis- 
appear, the paper remains wrapped around the silk thread. The inscribed textiles, 
which at first glance seem to be brocaded in a dull silver, have in reality lost their 
gold and one sees now white paper wound around a light tannish-grey thread. 

In two instances the metal was applied on silk threads and also on paper. On 
a dark blue satin (Fig. 10) dragon medallions alternate with clouds and flowers. 
The dragons are made of the metal spun on the thread; the other motives, includ- 
ing the flames about the dragon, have metal on paper strips. The Dragon Winter 
Coaf° also combined the two methods, with dragons of metal spun around thread, 
and the outlining of clouds in paper strips. 

The dragons and flowers, coins and clouds woven in these satins and silks were 
treasures accumulated by Prince Kuo Ch’in Wang during his lifetime. They were 
warm living symbols which accompanied his body and enriched his soul. More- 
over, they would bring fortune and happiness to all of the descendants through his 
great-grandson’s great grandson. After six generations, according to the Li Chi, 
that part of the soul which remained near the earth and used the properties of this 
world was released and became a part of the All. His descendants were no longer 
affected by his property. 

But the Kuo Ch’in Wang textiles live. They have cared for a Prince, pro- 
ce his family, and now for us they help to re-create a picture of rich, glowing 

ina. 
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NEW DOCUMENTS AND ATTRIBUTIONS 


FROM THE STRASBOURG MUSEUM 
TO THE VENICE PALAZZO DUCALE 


Ik THE collections of the Strasbourg Museum are preserved 
certain pictures upon which it would seem timely to cast some fresh light. A care- 
ful analysis and comparison with other recognized works may serve to correct the 
attributions which have been affixed to them and which have remained too long 


FIG. 1. — RIBERA. — St. Peter and St. Paul. — Strasbourg Museum. 


undisturbed. 

There are four pic- 
tures attributed to Jaco- 
po Tintoretto, or to his 
school, which have re- 
ceived scarcely any men- 
tion in the literature 
devoted to this great 
Venetian painter. Never- 
theless each one merits 
our unmitigated interest 
and close attention. 

Berenson alone has 
included the Deposition 
from the Cross (Fig. 4) 
among the authentic 
works of Tintoretto in his 
Catalogue of Venetian 
Painters, and again in 
his most recent lists pub- 
lished in 1931 and 1936. 

This picture, al- 
though completely real- 
ized as an artistic work, 
appears from its facture 
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FIG. 3.— GRECO. — The Marriage of Cana. — Strasbourg Museum. 
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FIG. 4, — TINTORETTO. — Deposition from the Cross. — Strasbourg Museum. 
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TIG, 5.— TINTORETTO. — Venus, Bacchus and Ariadne. — Strasbourg Museum. 


—especially the handling of the robe of Joseph of Arimathea—to have been the 
design for a very much larger painting which either was never executed or is now 
lost. 

It is a majestic work which seems to date from the beginning of the last monu- 
mental period of the master. More than one feature recalls the paintings executed 
for the Scuola di San Rocco in Venice, in 1576 and in 1577. The types closely re- 
semble those which one finds in those paintings, for example, in the Manna. The 
whole execution is vigorous and colourful, full of vibrating tones and one notices 
the curved lines which are so characteristic of Tintoretto. The landscape reveals 
the fantasy and romanticism of this great inventor, and the whole is imprinted with 
the religious sentiment of the painter, apostle of the Counter Reformation. 

The picture is a variant of the one in the Museum at Caen, formerly at Ver- 
sailles and greatly admired by Delacroix. The version at Caen, however, less rich, 
less monumental and less profound, is earlier than that of the Strasbourg Museum 
by at least five years. 

The two small canvases of the 4dultress (Fig. 2) and the Marriage of Cana 
(Fig. 3), bought by Bode in Venice, are classified as being attributed to the “school . 
of Tintoretto”. They are, unfortunately, very dirty and their state of preservation 
leaves much to be desired. But they are of a powerful and very personal touch 
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which enlists our interest. Assuredly they are not from the hand of Tintoretto 
himself who never executed small pictures of this type and in whom we observe 
quite a different, less nervous facture than we find here. But they have been 
inspired by the pictures and the figures of Tintoretto. The composition of the 
Adultress, especially, is very reminiscent of the famous Miracle of St. Mark 
freeing the Slave, in the Accademia at Venice. 

These two small works are more than free interpretations of compositions by 
the master; they are transcriptions marked by originality. Full of movement and 
a dynamism wholly different from that of T'intoretto, they strike us by their analogy 
with the youthful works of Greco. This is manifest by their spirit and in certain 
particular features: small format, elongated proportions (not to say dispropor- 
tions), drawing in contradiction to all academic rules (especially in the hands and 
even more noticeable in the feet), the manner of decorating the ground with tiled 
flooring and finally the treatment of architecture. 

Because of these particularities I feel justified in proposing the name of 
Domenico Theotocopuli, el Greco, as their true author. 

They must have been executed, in my opinion, after Greco’s first Bassanesque 
period, during that period of transition which produced his first characteristic 
works, such as the versions of the Healing of the Blind, of the galleries at Dresden 


FIG. 6. — GRECO. — Last Supper. — Collection Baron H. Thyssen-Bornemisza, Lugano, Switzerland. 
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FIG. 7. — TINTORETTO. — Putto, allegory of Winter. — Palazzo Ducale, Venice. 


and” Parma 4ndetne 
Cleansing of the Temple, 
in the Cook Collection at 
Richmond, England. 
During a short pe- 
riod el Greco seemed to 
have been more influ- 
enced by Tintoretto than 
by any other painter. 
The history of Greco at 
Venice is still something 
of a mystery which, little 
by little, will be cleared. 
I should like to dis- 
cuss in this connection an- 
other work of the young 
Greco showing the same 


influence of Tintoretto—an important picture evidently executed slightly later than 
the two paintings of the Strasbourg Museum which I just mentioned. It is a picture 
of the Last Supper, in the collection of Baron H. Thyssen-Bornemisza at Lugano 
(Fig. 6), purchased in Italy and until the present time considered as a work of 


‘Tintoretto. 


It is, however, entirely foreign to that master not only in spirit but in the small 
figures, the design, the very special proportions, the taste for genre inherited from 


the school of Bassano, the 
still life on the serving 
table, the hands which are 
painted but not drawn, the 
unprecedented delicacy 
of the painting, the qual- 
ity of its glazing, the 
nervous writing executed 
with a very thin brush, 
that sensibility of an 
artist who is wholly a 
painter. All of this points 
to the art not of Tintoretto 
but of Greco who evi- 
dently profited from the 
figures and compositions 
of the Venetian master. 


FIG, 8, — TINTORETTO. — Putto, allegory of Summer. — Palazzo Ducale, Venice. 
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Tintoretto ever re- 
mains monumental, even 
in his pictures of most 
restrained format. His 
touch, like his palette, al- 
ways corresponds to his 
virile and severe char- 
acter, even in composi- 
tions which exhibit the 
grazia of the mannerist 
style. But here every- 
thing recalls the splendor 
of Byzantine mosaics and 
the richness of illumina- 
tions of the Middle Ages. 
Also the architecture, the 
manner of treating the 
columns, the place given to the two statues, the form of the clouds, all are repeated 
later in works signed by Greco. 

It suffices to compare this picture with the Cleansing of the Temple in the 
collection of Sir Herbert Cook at Richmond, England. Finally, if the fanciful 
oriental architecture with the cupola and its sharp pointed crown is, in the main, 
not at all Venetian, we do find it again in the superb picture by Greco, Christ in the 
House of Simon, in the Winterbotham Collection, Burlington, Vermont. (‘There 
is only one painting in 
which the same type of 
architecture is to be 
found. This is the Bap- 
tism of Christ, ascribed 
to the workshop of Paolo 
Veronese, in the Brera, 
in Milano, a work which 
belongs to a later period 
and in which the same 
architecture is, however, 
treated in a less oriental 
and less fanciful way.) 

Meher picttre of 
Venus, Bacchus and 
Ariadne, in the Stras- 


bourg Museum (Fig. 5), 


FIG. 10. — TINTORETTO. — Putto, allegory of Autumn. — Palazzo Ducale, Venice. 


FIG. 9. — TINTORETTO. — Putto, allegory of Spring. — Palazzo Ducale, Venice. 
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is a variant of the famous 
composition executed, 
with three other no less 
celebrated works, between 
1576 and. 1578, for the 
Salotto Quadrato of the 
Doges Palace in Venice 
and which have been in 
the Anticollegio of the 
Palace since 1716. 

The Strasbourg pic- 
ture is a bit disconcerting, 
not only because of the 
birds which are too ap- 
parent so to speak, but be- 
cause the handling is not 
that which one usually 
observes in the works of 
Tintoretto. On one hand, 
the drawing is somewhat 
hard, especially in the 
flowers and fruits; on the 
other hand, the technique 
is comparable although 
not identical, with the 
small pictures of the 
Prado, particularly the 
series of Susanna, Joseph 
and the Woman of Poti- 
phar, Esther and Judith; 
and the two small versions of Susanna and the Elders. The composition of the 
Strasbourg picture does not seem later than the Venetian one. It is more likely a 
first version of it or, if one wishes to speak more prudently, it is derived from a 
drawing or sketch made before the definitive execution in Venice. Compared with 
the composition of the picture in the Anticollegio, that of Strasbourg is heavier, 
especially in the figure of Venus who, by her gracious and original movement, 
gives to the Venetian version an accent and rhythm which is quite individual. 

Let us briefly study other works in the Salotto Quadrato of the Doges Palace. 
Even though one constantly admires the paintings of the ceiling, attention is gen- 
erally only accorded the central composition of Doge Girolamo Priuli and Justice, 


FIG. 11. — GIOVANNI SERODINE. — The Boy with the Crayfishes. — Strasbourg Museum. 
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an octagon executed by Tintoretto between 1559 and 1567. The other paintings of 
the ceiling are only mentioned by Lorenzetti, but in a very vague manner, in his 
Guide de Venise (p. 239), where he discusses the angels and the paintings in imi- 
tation of bronze reliefe from the school of Tintoretto. 

We reproduce here for the first time these remarkable paintings, so little no- 
ticed by the public or by the critics. These four putti (Figs. 7, 8, 9 and 10), full of 
grace and charm, betray the monumental character of the great Italian decorations; 
in all probability, they seem to justify their attribution to the master himself. In 
any case, they denote his personal invention and one can here qualify him as “The 
Venetian Boucher of the Cinquecento”. The four putti no doubt symbolize in a 
general way fertility and fecundity. The figure seen from the back makes the 
strongest impression on us. 

The four other pictures, in imitation of large reliefs, represent the Queen of 
Sheba, the Judgment of Solomon, the Combat of Samson and the Philistines and 
Esther before Ahasuerus. Of this group, the Queen of Sheba is the most academic 
in composition and the one which breathes the spirit of the master least of all. 
Esther, on the contrary, is indeed a creation of Tintoretto although he may not have 
actually touched it with his own hand. ‘The central group with the queen and the 
two servants recalls especially the little picture, Joseph with the Woman of Poti- 
phar, in the Prado. All of these pictures, quite naturally, are of the same epoch as 
the octagon in the middle of the ceiling, that is to say from about 1559 to 1567. 

To return to our consideration of the pictures of the Strasbourg Museum, there 
is one whose subject is the half figures of St. Peter and St. Paul (Fig. 1). This 
boldly carries the signature of Guiseppe Ribera but I am not sure that it has really 
been executed by the Spagnoletto. Not only does the facture, although very precise. 
seem too dreary or perhaps too conciliatory, but the form of the signature is suspi- 
cious. In general, Ribera did not inscribe his name in Latin capitals and the text of 
the signature, moreover, does not recur in any other work of his. It is also strange 
that it is not accompanied by the date as is generally the case on Ribera’s paintings 
and always on pictures signed in a manner as detailed as here. One reads: JOSEPH 
RIBER (usually he signed in similar instances: Joseph a Ribera) HISPANVS VALEN- 
TINVS CIVITATIS SETABIS ACA-DEMICVS ROMANVS. In my opinion the real author must 
have been Pietro Novelli, il Monrealese, who, in a very similar manner, copied the 
St. James signed and dated by Ribera, of the Old Pinacothek at Munich (formerly 
in the Royal Palace). This copy is in the Corsini Gallery at Rome. 

Finally there is the Boy with the Crayfishes (Fig. 11) which entered the Stras- 
bourg Museum several years ago as a gift and which has up to the present time re- 
tained its old attribution to Mattia Preti. A first glance, however, assures one that 
the picture has nothing to do with either this master or the southern Italian school. 
It is not easy to designate the artist responsible for the Strasbourg picture but 
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I have no fear of committing a very grave error in proposing the name of the 
painter Giovanni Serodine. One must eliminate Saraceni, Giovanni Baglione or 
Manfredi, because the treatment is more picturesque and much lighter. As in all 
the works of Serodine, there is revealed a certain relationship with another painter 
of north Italy—Domenico Feti. 

In addition to these results 
of my pilgrimage from the 
Strasbourg Museum to the Ven- 
ice Palazzo Ducale, I wish to 
mention here another painting 
representing a dead young 
prince carried to Heaven by 
Angels (Fig. 12). It has al- 
ready been published by Adolfo 
Venturi as a work of Jacopo 
Tintoretto. Venturi, however, 
identified this prince with Ales- 
sandro Farnese, an identifica- 
tion which is supported neither ji LE 
by the young man’s features nor "6. 12.—sacoro TINTORETTO, — St, Aloisius Gonzaga. — Present where- 
by the date of Allessandro Far- 
nese’s death. We have, moreover, no information whatsoever about any relations 
between Tintoretto and the Farnese family. 

In my opinion, the dead young prince in this painting is no other than St. 
Aloisius Gonzaga, the famous member of the family who protected Tintoretto. 
Alvise (Luigi) Gonzaga, son of Ferdinando Gonzaga de Castiglione, was born 
in 1568 and died as a young man in 1591. He entered the Compagnia del Gesu in 
1585. It is known that he was beatified in 1605, and canonized in 1726. The por- 
trait by Greco in the Leo Van der Bergh collection (formerly in the collections of 
Rodolphe Kann and de Nemes) is the best of the known portraits of this Saint. The 
present portrait by Tintoretto clearly reveals the same features as his portrait in 
the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna’ in which the prince is dressed in the 
white and gold mundane suit which he used to wear in Spain as the page of the 
Infant Don Diego, son of Philippe II. Tintoretto made, in the last period of his 
life, a long series of paintings for the Palace of the Gonzaga family in Mantova. 
We may, therefore, assume that Tintoretto painted this composition after the 
death of the young prince Alvise and used, as a model, a portrait similar to the 


one in the Vienna Museum. AUGUST L. MAYER 


: 1. Reproduced in: Catal. Mostra Iconogr. Gonz., Mantova, 1937. See also: KENNER in: “Jahrb, der 
Kunstsamml. des Allerh. Kaiserh.”, 1896, p. 229. (Formerly in the Amboss collection.) 
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ENCOLPIONS, PECTORAL 
AND ALTAR CROSSES 


The Cross is a protection 
against the devil 
(ST. JOHN CHRISOSTOME) 


le. wearing of pectoral crosses was not 
obligatory in the early stages of Christianity in Russia. 
Later it became a general custom, and even a rule pre- 
scribed by the Greek-Orthodox Church. ‘The cross 
distinguished the Christians from the pagans, protected 
against evil’ and disease, and also played an important 
role in various rituals and transactions. For instance, 
an agreement was ratified by the exchange of crosses 
or by the kissing of them by the parties concerned’; 
a sovereign sent his cross to an offender as a sign of for- 
giveness; and at the marriage ceremony, the bride and 
groom exchanged crosses* as a vow of eternal fidelity. 
The importance of wearing the cross is no better em- 
vic, 1. — xir-xttr CENTURY, — Part of phasized than in the manuscript of the Troitskaia 
Lavra which states: “The one who does not wear a 


1. Besieda o kladbishchie i o krestie. Tvoreniia Ioanna Zlatousta, St. Petersburg, 1896, II, 435. 
2. Ipat'evskaia Lietopis’, 2-d ed., 312, 318, 358. 
3. Acta Patriarch., Constantin., II, 212. 
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FIGS. 


2a and 2B. — x111 CENTURY. —- Complete encolpion. — (Identical to the one of the 


Religious Archeological Museum, Theological Academy, Kiev, Russia.) 


cross, will be damned in the 
church of St. Sofia’. 

The pectoral crosses; 
which were worn around the 
neck, were of two types: 
folded and single. The 
“folded crosses” consisted of 
two crosses joined together 
by a hinge and, presumably, 
enclosed holy relics. This 
type of folded cross was 
worn, if not directly on the 
body, then on the bosom, 
from where it derives its 
name “encolpion” (éyxdA- 
mov, &v x0A0g - bosom)’. 


The single cross, worn directly on the body, was called fiel’nik, translated 
into English as “body” or “pectoral” cross. They varied in size, weight, and ma- 


There is also an 
opinion that encolpions of 
unusually large size were 
used as ornamental pendants 
to the censor’. 


terials. 


Very few of the encol- 
pions reached us intact, and 
those where both parts are 
preserved are of 
interest. 


special 


The usual pattern for the 
encolpions was the Cruci- 
fixion on one side and the 
Holy Virgin with Christ the 
Child on the other, both 
with images of Evangelists 


FIGS 3A and 38. — xiv CENTURY. — Complete encolpion. 


4. Troitsko-Lavrovskaia Rukopis’, 204. : 
5. E. GoLusinsku, Istoriia Russkoi Tserkvi 1,2, Moscow, 1904; A. S. Uvarov, Shornik melkikh trudow I, 


Moscow, 1910, 285 


6. N. P. Konpakoy, Tkonografia Bogomateri I, St. Petersburg, 1904, 259 
7. N. Petrov, Al’bom dostoprimiechatel’nostei Tserkouno-Arkheologicheskago Muzeia pri Kievskoi Duk- 


hovnoi Akademii, Kiev, 1915, III,22,40 
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or Saints placed at the poles. It is to be noticed 
that some encolpions depart from their Chris- 
tian character and, although without either 
the head of Medusa or any cabalistic conjura- 
tions, still bear remnants of the so called “pro- 
tective amulets”. 

In the collection under discussion, now in 
this country, eight complete encolpions and 
six isolated parts have been assembled. One of 
the complete encolpions (Figs. 8A and 8B) is 
particularly interesting because of embossed 
inscriptions in Slavonic characters. In the pre- 
Tartar period to which it belongs, the inscrip- 
tions were carved by unskilled artisans from 
the left to the right, and in the process of mould- 
ing became reversed’. The inscription reads: 


“Christ gave us the cross to praise. 


mother of God help us”. 


FIG. 4. — XII CENTURY. — Part of an encolpion. 


Holy FIG. 5. — XIII-XIV CENTURY, — Part of an encolpion. 


Several encolpions and crosses are dec- 
orated with the images of St. Nicetas, St. 
Sisinius, Archangel Sikhail and Archangel 
Michael. The encolpion with St. Nicetas 
smiting the devil (Figs. 7A and 7B) has on one 
side the usual composition of the Crucifixion, 
and on the other the defeat of the devil by the 
Saint’. This surprising appearance of St. 
Nicetas on the cross is sometimes explained 
by the error of partly illiterate craftsmen 
who, in reading the common inscription 
“NIKA” (victory), used on the Crucifixion in 
remembrance of Emperor Constantine’s 
vision”, would interpret it as an abbreviation 
of ‘“NICETAS” which reads in Russian — “Ni- 
kita”. This assumption issomewhat challenged 
by the occasional appearance on crosses of 
other figures such as St. Sisinius and the Arch- 
angels (Figs. 6A and 6B, 7A and 7B, 9A and 9B 


8. A. S. Uvarov, Vizantiiskii Al’bom, Moscow, 1890, 58 
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and 10) to whom an- 
cientwritings attributed 
the power of divine 
healing. 

The cure of ailments 
by “healing” prayers is 
by no means contrary to 
the Christian Teach- 
ings’. The Russian 
Trebnik (Service 
Book) also called Book 
of Needs, which in- 
cludes all Sacraments 
except the Holy Com- 
munion and Ordina- 
tion, refers to special 
“healing” prayers where the appeal to God is based on miracles performed by 
Christ and the Apostles. These prayers are addressed to Saints-Protectors recognized 
as such by the Church for divine intercession against disease”. 


FIGS. 6A and 6B, — XII-XIII CENTURY. — Complete encolpion. 


When ecclesiastic books were copied and recopied in great quantities for the use 
of the clergy, Russian scribes, often through negligence, altered the original text. 
Thus the words of some prayers lost their significance through abbreviations and 
errors, and were transformed into a kind of unintelligible conjuration approaching 
sorcery. Such distorted —‘“forbidden” or ‘“excommunicated’— prayers were ex- 
cluded when the Service Book was periodically revised. But nonetheless such prayers 
still appeared in the very popular Liechebnik (Book of Medical Service) and 
Travnik (Book of Herbs) and also were transmitted by the word of mouth from 
generation-to generation by professional conjurors. 

Imagination often embellished them by additional legends like the one about 
St. Sisinius” and the Twelve Chills, daughters of King Herodius. This legend 
states that once when the Saint was praying on the shores of the Black Sea, a sudden 
storm burst out and twelve repulsive women appeared from the waves. When 

9. Epits. Jacob V, 14-15 
_ to. Dr. Lavostav GEITHER, Euchologium Glagolski.Vspomenik Monastira Sinai, Zagreb, 1882; A. ALMAZOV, 
K istorii molitv na raznye sluchai in “Lietopis’ Novorossiiskago Universiteta, Odessa, 1896, VI 
meee SOKOLOV. Novyi material dlia ob’iasneniia amuletov in “Drevnosti. Trudy Mosk.Arkheol.Obshch., 
Slavianskaia Komissiia”, 1905, 1; O. MILLER, Khristomatiia k opytu istoricheskago obozrieniia Russkoi slovesnosti, 
St. Petersburg, 1866, I,15; Skaxanie 0 voploshchenii indiiskoi strany in “Drevnosti.Trudy Mosk.Arkh. Obshch”, 


Moscow, 1895,1,166 ; A. VESELOVSKI, Zamietki k istorii apokrifa in: “Zhurnal Minist.Narod.Prosy.”, 1886, June; 
Efiopskaia legenda in: “Zhurnal Minist. Narod. Prosv.”, 1895, May 
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asked by Sisinius who they are and whither they are going the women answered: 
“We are the daughters of King Herodius and came to torture the human race. 
When we were dancing at the feast of our father, the earth suddenly burst open and 
devoured us alive because of St. John whowas beheaded byour father, King Herodius, 
who is a tyrant and Satan himself. He sent us over to torture the Christian race and 
we are called: The Hot One, that burns men down; The Cold One, which gives the 
chills; The Oppressor, which gets under the ribs and tortures the stomach; The 


FIGS. 7A and 7B. — XIII CENTURY. — Complete encolpion. — (Identical to the one of the Archeological and 
Numismatic Collection, Moscow.) 


Hoarse One, which gets into the chest and gives hoarseness and salivation; The Thin 
One, that goes to the head and produces noise and dizziness ; The Maim One, which 
breaks the bones; The Bloated One, which makes one swollen; The Yellow One, 
which gives jaundice; The Binding One, which gives cramps and pains; The Rotten 
One, which brings horrible dreams; and the Neveya, the oldest and most fearful 
one, whom she catches — dies”. St. Sisinius called on the Holy Trinity, and the 
daughters of King Herodius promised him not to touch those who would mention 
his name in prayer. 

The number of the daughters of King Herodius, symbolizing the twelve ill- 
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FIG. 8A, — XIII CENTURY. — Complete encolpion, — 
(Identical to the one of the Religious and Archeological 
Museum, Theological Academy, St. Petersburg.) 


nesses (the same number as that of the ser- 
pents on the protective amulets)", seems to 
be derived from the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
or twelve astral spirits which stood in closest 
connection with the life of men. According 
to the system of Bardezan, the universe was 
governed by twelve genii, each of whom had a 
direct power over definite parts of the human 
body. This legend was included in the Chris- 
tian apocrypha, the T'estamentum Solo- 
monis, and exerted a great influence upon 
mediaeval folklore”. 


As late as 1906 the belief in the personifica- 


tion of the twelve illnesses was recorded in 
Russia, in the province of Vladimir, when a 
peasant told the story of how he had eaves- 
dropped on the conversation of the “Daugh- 
ters of Herodius” and thus managed to es- 
cape their destructive power™. 

Up to the end of the XIX Century the com- 
position of-St. Sisinius with the personifica- 
tion of the twelve illnesses is found on Russian 
icons (Fig. 13). 

The encolpion (Figs. 6A and 6B) has the 
image of St. Sisinius on one of the four poles 


| 
i 


FIG, 8p, — XIII CENTURY. — Complete encolpion. — 
(Identical to the one of the Religious and Archeological 
Museum, Theological Academy, St. Petersburg.) 


12. EUGENE DE Savirscu, Religious amulets of early Russian Christendom in: “Gazette des Beaux Arts”, 


VI Series, vol. xxiii, Feb. 1943 


13. I. D. Mansveroy, Vizantiiskii material dlia skazaniia 0 12 triasovitsakh, in: “Drevnosti.Trudy Mosk. 
Arkheol.Obshch”, Moscow, 1881, IX; Piper, Mythol.und Symbol. Th. 11.281; Zhurnal Minist. Narod. Prosy.”, 1882, 


Sept. 209. 


14. V. ANDRONNIKOV, Stranichka iz istorii narodno-bytovoi meditsiny in: “Trudy IIL Oblas.Akheol.S'iezda 


v Tveri.T ver’ ”, 1906 
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FIGS. 94 and 9B, — xX111 CENTURY. — Complete encolpion. 


tercessors; for instance, Archangel Raphael says: “I 
offer thy prayer to the Lord” (Tob., XII, 12). The 
disturbance of waters in the healing pool of Probatica 
was believed to be due to the periodic visits of an angel. 
In some compositions, Archangel Michael or Arch- 
angel Gabriel smiting the daughters of King Herodius, 
are added to the image of St. Sisinius (Fig. 13) and 
sometimes replace him entirely. 

From the beginning of the XIV Century the mak- 
ing of double encolpions diminished and eventually 
disappeared entirely. They were replaced by single 
crosses of the same shape (Figs. 16A and B) with images 
on both sides’’. Pectoral single crosses (fie/n1k1) on the 
other hand, at first very simple in their design”, ac- 
quired additional ornaments of rays, flowers, branches, 
figures, etc. (Fig. 11)". 

* * * 

In the ritual of the Russian Church two kinds of 

altar crosses are used": the Zaprestol’nyi — for the 


15. N. PETROV, Al’bom dostoprimiechatel’nostei. . . 
Russkiia, Kiev, 1899, I,pI.II 

16. See: V. KHANENKO, op.cit., I, No. 141 

17. Ibid., I, No. 196 


of the cross. Arch- 
angel Sikhail (Figs. 
6A and 68, and 7A and 
7B) is represented in 
a usual way, with a 
scroll in one hand 
and.a staff in the 
other”. The belief in 
the healing power of 
angels is based on 
Scriptures where 
angels are described 
not only as guardians 
of men but also as in- 


FIG. 10. — North Russian art, XVII CENTURY. 


— Cross, copper. 


Kiev, 1915, IV-V, 29-30; V. KHANENKO, Drevnosti 


18. V. Gerorctevskil, Pamiatniki Starinnago Russkago Iskusstva Suzdal’skago Muzeia, Moscow, 1927, 


pl. XXII, 1, No. 2 


19. N. Troirskut, Khristos i trudiashchiesia in “Drevnosti.Trudy Mosk.Arkheol.Obshchestva”, Moscow, 1907, 


XXI, 2 p.57 
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processions — which, when not in use, 
stands behind the altar-table; the other, 
the Naprestol’ny: — kept all the time on 
the altar-table — and used by the priest 
for the blessing of the congregation after 
the service. Both crosses invariably have 
only the image of the Crucifixion (Figs. 
12, 13 and 14), but the shape of the cross 
itself varies from the earliest period of 
Christendom up to the XVIII Century. 

Earliest known crosses had three or 
four points. Later, depending on the 
addition and the location of the beam for 
the inscription above and the beam for 


FIG. 11.— XVII CENTURY. — Pectoral cross, jasper, silver and 
pearls. — (Identical to the one of the Museum, Suzdal, Russia.) 


the feet below, the cross became five-pointed, 
seven and even eight-pointed. The eight- 
pointed cross was adapted by Byzantium and 
subsequently transmitted to the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church. 

Its latest form, with the footboard placed 
obliquely, is a purely Russian development 
and to its position are ascribed various sym- 
bolic interpretations”. On the frescoes of 
St. Sophia in Kiev (XI Century) we see the 
first departure from the Byzantine pattern”. 

The altar cross which we reproduce (Fig. 
12), of the XII-XIII Century, is eight- 
pointed and represents the body of Christ, 


20. Trudy III Vserossiiskago Arkheol.Siezda v Kievie, 1878. 
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FIG. 12.— XII-XIII CENTURY. — Altar cross, 


21. N. Pokrovsku, Evangelie v pamiatnikakh ikonografii, St. Petersburg, 1892,348 
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according to the oldest tradition, 
pointed, in an almost upright 
position, implying the absence of 
suffering as God and not as Man. ee : 
In the later compositions the | Aedes GOAT HI 
Body of Christ acquires often a 4 ¥ FER 
curved position (Figs. 13 and | 
14), emphasizing the suffering 
of the Man-God. In Russian 
representations Christ always ap- 
pears with a small beard, whereas 
in the Western Church his im- 
ages, up to the XII Century, are 
frequently beardless. 

The Crown of Thorns is alto- 
gether unknown in Russian icon- 
ography of the Crucifixion, since 
the Gospel does not mention it 
being present at the moment of 
the Crucifixion. It appears only 
occasionally in the XVII Cen- 
tury under Western influence™.  ;;6 13. x1x censuny.— Daughters of King Herodius, icon painting. — 

. 5 . : Formerly at the N. Likhachev Collection, Moscow. 

Christ is pictured dead or alive, 

i.e. with open or closed eyes, depending on the different moments of the Passion. In 
Russian compositions, He is always nailed to the cross by four nails; whereas in 
Western iconography only three nails are used, conforming to the teaching of St. 
Francis of Assisi. The hovering angels on both sides of the head of Christ embody 
the chant: “Angels approach covering their face in sorrow”. The Golgotha is a 
styled rock with a skull, the head of Adam*’. It symbolizes the relation between 
Adam and Christ: Adam sinned — Christ redeemed. 

The oldest form of the inscription on the Crucifixion, “ICXC”, is always repeated 
in Russian iconography. The Greek letters 97, “I am the Eternal One” 
(spoken by the Lord to Moses at the appearances of the Burning Bush”), were pre- 
scribed on Christ’s cruciform nimbus in about the XIII Century. The Latin letters 
IHCNAZARENUS REX UPEORUM were translated in the XVII Century on Russian 


22. The Crown of Thorns was introduced in Western iconography in the XII-XIII 

23. I,Cor., 21-22 

24. N. Poxrovsku, Evangelie v pamiatnikakh. . . 352; Lozhnyia i otrechennyia knigi Russ.stariny sobrannye 
A: Pypinym, St. Petersburg, 1862,8; A. S. Uvarov, Evangelie 1577 goda in “Drevnosti. Trudy Mosk.Arkheol.Obshch.”, 
Moscow, 1907, XXI,14 
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monuments into Slavonic letters (Jesus of 
Nazareth King of Israel). The bystanders, 
i.e. the Holy Virgin and St. John the Divine, 
are sometimes pictured only to the waist (Figs. 
12, 13, 14), sometimes to the full length”. The 
two warriors, one with the sponge and the other 
with the spear, belong to the earliest composi- 
tions. Some sources” designate the soldier with 
the spear as Loggin of Cappadocia, who later 
died a martyr’s death; while others” ascribe 
the thrusting of the spear to the second warrior. 

Two altar crosses of this collection which 
belong to the XVII-XVIII Centuries, exem- 


FIG. 15.— XV CENTURY. — Altar cross, morse bone. 


plify the same composition of the Cruci- 
fixion in a more elaborate way, with 
added ornaments and inscriptions. The 
eight-pointed cross on which the slavonic 
inscription — Jesus of Nazareth King of 
Israel — is to be found, is of typical Rus- 
sian development with the footboard 
placed obliquely. The two examples of 
such crosses reproduced here (Figs. 17 
and 18) have two plaques on each side of 
the crucifixion. Two cherubims cut in 
relief above both ends of the central 
ric, 14, — x11-x111 cenTuRy. — ‘Altar cross, morse bone. beam, give a new contour to the Cruci- 


a as See: Tserkovno-Arkheologicheskii Muzei St. Petersburgskoi Dukhownoi Akademii, St. Petersburg, 1909, 
Ppl. V, No. 3 


26. Ibid., pl. V, Nos. 3 and 24 
27. La Légende dorée, Paris, 1929, 208-210; “Zeitschrift fuer Christliche Kunst”, Duesseldorf, 1891, H.3 
28. GRAF KUSHELEFF-BEZBORODKO, Pamiatniki starinnoi Russkoi literatury. 


FIG. 164.— XVI CENTURY. — Cross. — Iden- ration. A bi rd repre- 


tical to the one in the Khanenko Collection. 
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fixion, thus elaborat- 
ing on the former 
simplicity of the 
cross. The Body of 
Christ retains the 
erect position. On 
His side are the lance 
and the sponge. The 
inscription appears 
over the nimbed head 
DE DST | wo 
angels fly toward 
Christ with their 
hands covered with 
cloth in sign of vene- 


FIG. 168. — XVI CENTURY. — Cross, reverse side 


senting the Holy (See Fig. 16a).— Identical to the one in the 


Khanenko Collection. 


Spirit, isin the center of the upper beam. At the top 
of the Cross, God the Father in a cloud blesses with both hands. The inscription 
reads: “God Sabaoth, King of Glory”. The image of the First Person of the Trinity 


FIG. 17. — XVII-XVIII 
CENTURY. — Altar 
cross. — Identical to 


the one in the Religious 
and Archeological Mu- 
seum, Theological 
Academy, St. Peters- 
burg. 


does not appear in Russian iconography before 
the XIV Century”. 

The representation of the Trinity of the Old 
Testament (three angels), was added to the com- 
position of the Crucifixion in Russian iconog- 
raphy only about the XIV Century (Fig. 15). Its 
appearance is explained by the controversy with 
the sect called Zhidovstvuiuschchie—quite pop- 
ular in Russia at that time — which denied the 
indivisibility of the Trinity and the divinity of 
Christ. Inscriptions decorate both the face and 
the back of the cross, a typical sign of a later Rus- 
sian production. These read: “The Crucifixion 
of Jesus. We adore Thy cross, O Lord, glorify 


and chant Thy holy Resurrection. The cross is the strength of 
the just. The cross is the glory of the angels. The cross is the wound of the devil”. 


FIG. 18. — XVII-XVIII 
CENTURY. — Altar 
cross. — Identical to 
the one in the Religious 
and Archeological Mu- 
seum, Theological 
Academy, St. Peters- 
burg. 


For several centuries Russian craftsmen copied Byzantine originals with great 
care. Objects used in Russia for Christian rites were imported from Byzantium 


29. A. I. Uspensku, Perevody s drevnikh ikon sobr.Gurianova, Moscow, 1902,11 
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through Chersonese and the Balkans to Kiev-Russia, which caused the crosses of the 
early period to be designated as “Kiev Crosses”. Further development of art in 
Kiev and Suzdal’ was interrupted by the Tartar invasion. ‘The production of Chris- 
tian objects moved then to the north of Russia, to Novgorod, Pskov and later 
Moscow. It is therefore most valuable to have the privilege of following in and 
through objects of minor arts, such as those belonging to the surveyed collection, the 
elaboration of compositions derived from Byzantine patterns, to note specific Rus- 
sian traits woven into them by local craftsmen and to study in the light of this analysis 
the development of the Russian national art which flourished up to the XVI-XVIII 
Centuries. 

All the pieces in this collection have been identified with known and previously 
published imprints of the same mould belonging to public and private Russian 
collections. These collections are the Archeological Museum, Theological Academy, 
in Kiev (Figs. 2A and 2B), the Archeological and Numismatic Collection, in 
Moscow (Figs. 7A and 7B), the Religious and Archeological Museum, Theological 
Academy, in St. Petersburg (Figs. 8A, 8B, 17 and 18), the Museum of Suzdal (Fig. 
11) (as has been indicated in the captions of these reproductions), and the Khanenko 
Collection, in Kiev. It may be considered as fortunate to have brought together 
such an ensemble which allows us in this country to study a small but fascinating 


chapter of Russian art. 
EUGENE DE SAVITSCH. 


30. V. MrAso1kpovy, Jerusalimskii Krest in: “Zapiski otd. Russ. i Slav. Arkheologii Imp. Russ. Arkheologiches- 
kago Obshch”. Petrograd, 1918, XII. 


* We are indebted for references to Dumbarton Oaks Research Library, Harvard University, Washington, D. C. 
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DAUMIER 
AND THE REPUBLIC 


O. June 30, 1847 an ambitious young writer, who had come 
to Paris and had taken the pseudonym Champfleury, wrote to his mother about the 
atmosphere of unrest in the city: “And it is not the people who are to be feared: 
when they revolt, they are very quickly suppressed with cannon; but last Sunday 
I was talking with one of the strongest men of these times, it will surprise you, I 
mean Daumier, a caricaturist; he tells me that there is discontent in Rue Saint 
Denis. If the bourgeoisie takes part, the affair is serious, for the bourgeoisie is the 
royalty of to-day.’”? 

As in 1789, the revolution of 1848 broke in a gush of optimism and highflown 
theory. Ideas were injected with the stimulus of strong hopeful sentiment: con- 
versely all feeling and activity were permeated with a generalized theoretical 
idealism. Political confusion prevailed for almost a year, during which time the 
conservative republicans headed by Lamartine and Ledru-Rollin tried to follow a 


1. JULES TROUBAT, Sainte-Beuve et Champfleury, Lettres de Champfleury à sa mère, à son frère et a divers, 
Paris, 1908, p. 59. 
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moderate course. In its infant weakness the new republic, born in a reaction against 
Louis-Philippe’s policy of opportunism, fell victim to the schemes of another op- 
portunist. Before the end of 1852, President Louis Bonaparte had an empire in his 
bag; and the Comte de Nieuwerkerque ruled in the realms of art. 

In the melée, the arts and the politics of the art world could not remain unaf- 
fected. This brief period was one that promised fulfillment of ambitions to the fac- 
tion with which Daumier had identified himself. Already under Louis-Philippe 
a reaction had set in against the Salon jury’s despotism. In 1847 a pamphlet was 
issued calling upon artists to organize exhibitions and advocating a sweeping reform 
in the method of arranging them and selecting judges.” ‘The suggestions it con- 
tained may have been instrumental in the forming of a society of artists organized 
for holding an independent exhibition. Daumier was among the leaders of the 
secession, along with Ary Scheffer, Decamps, Dupré, Delacroix, Rousseau, Barye, 
Jeanron, and Charles Jacque. An act was drawn up and approved at a meeting 
held in Barye’s apartment on April 15, 1847.* During the following February 
preparations were being made for a public showing.* The outbreak of the revolu- 
tion that same month interrupted the usual plans for the annual Salon and gave the 
group of independent artists an opportunity to put into practice their projected re- 
forms. Represented by Barye, Diaz, and Couture, they placed before Lamartine a 
petition asking “that all officials of the government whose service had a direct action 
on the fine arts should be chosen by a general assembly of the artists.”® This being 
granted, an Artists’ Association was formed. Decamps presided over a “committee 
of the section of painting”, which held weekly meetings at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. A letter that he addressed to Daumier on October 2, 1848, asking him to at- 
tend these meetings, suggests that Daumier was taking part officially in the new 
administration of the arts.° Ledru-Rollin, pressed with affairs of state, decided that 
all works submitted should be exhibited. The free Salon of 1848 brought to light 
many paintings that were ridiculed; but it offered an opportunity to artists who had 
not been able to make themselves known to the public. It was generally admitted 
that some selective process was necessary. The jury for the Salon of 1849 was se- 
lected by a vote of the exhibiting artists. 

Meanwhile, upon the king’s flight from the Tuileries, Jeanron, one of Dau- 
mier’s longstanding friends, had gained the responsibility of protecting the collec- 
tions of art. Arriving just in time, he appealed to the insurgents and prevailed upon 


SRE CLÉMENT DE Ris, De l'oppression dans les arts et de la composition d’un nouveau jury d'examen pour les 
ouvrages présentés au Salon de 1847. See: LEON RoseNTHAL, Du Romantisme au Réalisme, Paris, 1914, p. 46; also 
Louis DIMIER, Histoire de la Peinture Française au XIX siècle, Paris, 1914, p. 143 (mentioning. meetings with Boissard 
at the Hôtel de Pimodan), 

3. ALFRED SENSIER, Souvenirs sur Théodore Rousseau, Paris, 1872, p. 164. 

4. See letters of Delacroix to Lepoitevin and Thoré in: PHmippe Burty (ed.) Lettres, Paris, 1878, pp. 192f. 

5. C. H. STRANAHAN, À History of French Painting, New York, 1895 (1st ed. 1888), p. 195. 
6 
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. RAYMOND ESCHOLIER, Daumier peintre et lithographe, Paris, 1923, pp. 140, 185. 
. STRANAHAN, 0. Cit., p. 263. 
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them to put out their fires and to “respect 
the arts”. The people applauded, even 
cooperated in gently removing an eques- 
trian statue of the Duc d’Orléans in the 
Cour Carrée of the Louvre, and pre- 
sented him with the reliefs from the base 
in return for the trouble he had taken. 
That Daumier may have been a witness 
of one of these scenes is suggested by 
his lithograph Le gamin de Paris aux 
Tuileries, showing an undisciplined 
crowd of boys trying out the seat of the 
royal throne.. 

For his efforts Jeanron was made 
Director of National Museums. During 
the ensuing days he had the task of clear- 
ing the Louvre of the various groups that 
had been quartered there: political clubs, 
the National Guard, women workers on 
Po teereletedidssoldiers who cotuntos. 47° 7" APNE the Republic, - painting. — Louvre, 
the sarcophagi and wanted to use antique 
vessels for cooking utensils.” After the Salon of 1848, Jeanron began to catalogue 
the contents of the museum and to re-hang the pictures. He used his influence to 
obtain for Millet a government commission for a painting (Samson and Delilah)™ 
and to have Delacroix’s Liberté finally placed in the public collections.” 

Daumier must have been touched by the new enthusiasm among progressive 
painters. Besides taking an interest in regulative details, he sought as well to gain 
recognition as a painter. His daily graphic work suffered accordingly. ‘Though it 
shows that his development was continuous, there are signs in it of a temporary 
waning of interest. 

With the removal of press censorship he did not return at once to bitter politi- 
cal attacks, the situation not being sufficiently clarified to require them. Only three 
or four lithographs express Daumier’s satisfaction at the fall of the Monarchy. 
Champfleury relates that, just after the revolution, Daumier told him that he was 
tired of making attacks against the king and that he did not wish to accept a 


8. ALBERT BABEAU, Le Louvre et son histoire, Paris [1899?], p. 294. 

9. Loys Dette, Honoré Daumier (le peintre-lithographe illustré), Paris, 1925-30, Vol. VI, #1743; “Charivari”, 
March 4, 1848. 

10. BABEAU, op. cit., pp. 295f. 

11. ETIENNE MOREAU-NÉLATON, Millet raconté par lui-même, Paris, 1921, pp. 71, 75. 


12, ANDRE JousBIN (ed.), Correspondance générale de Eugène Delacroix, Paris, 1936-38, Vol. I, p. 345, note r. 
Letter from Jeanron to Garraud. Bought by the Government in 1831, the painting had remained in the artist’s studio. 
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commission for a series that a publisher had offered him." Dernier conseil des ex- 
ministres,* a vigorous drawing glowing with a spirit of optimism, referring sym- 
bolically to the invasion of the assembly, shows the Republic entering and bringing 
in the light. Otherwise there is hardly a reference to the events in Paris during the 
spring of 1848, events which had their effect in nearly all of Europe. 


The independent artists had gained a new freedom by the declaration of the 
Republic, but their financial stress was not immediately relieved. With a view of 
providing government aid through prizes and public commissions, appropriations 
were eventually made and a lottery established. But already during the short period 
of the provisional government, Ledru-Rollin had arranged a general competition 
for a representation of The Republic in painting or sculpture. Sketches were to 
be submitted from which twenty were to be selected for further development, so 
that a final judgment could be made; and a sum was set aside as an indemnity for 
the twenty favored artists.!* The competition was opened by the sculptor Joseph 
Garraud, who was serving temporarily as Director of Fine Arts in the Ministry of 
the Interior. According to the program the composition “should include only one 
figure. The choice of attitude, accessories and attributes is left to the preference of 
each competitor”.!® The finished picture was to be hung in the Hotel de Ville to 
replace a portrait of Louis-Philippe. 


Courbet had for a moment thought of entering the competition; then, renounc- 
ing the idea, he went with Bonvin to Daumier’s studio to express his admiration 
for the caricaturist and to ask him to send in a sketch.17 Daumier accepted the 
suggestion. 


In the summer of 1848 his version was on view on the upper floor of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in an exhibit of the many conceptions that had been submitted. 
Daumier’s friends, Millet, Diaz, and Préault, were among the competitors. In an 
essay that appeared the following year, Champfleury mentioned that through scep- 
ticism Daumier did not send his finished picture to be judged.'® This statement has 
led to the belief that there existed an earlier painted sketch, now lost, and that the 
painting now in the Louvre is not the one that had been exhibited. But Léon Rosen- 
thal’s investigation of original records has brought to light more exact information 
as to the competition and Daumier’s place in it. Of some five hundred works sub- 
mitted, his entry (number 361) (Fig. 1) was classed eleventh in the selected list of 
twenty designs eligible for a second trial. Daumier (as well as Hippolyte Flandrin, 
who had won first place) did not send in a completed version for the final judgment. 


13. Histoire de la caricature moderne, Paris [1865], p. 102. 

14. DELTEIL, of. cit., Vol. VI, #1746; “Charivari”, March 9, 1848. 

15. C. H. STRANAHAN, Of. Cit., p. 263. 

16. Lion ROSENTHAL, Daumier, Paris, n.d., p. 75 (L’art de notre temps). 

17. GEORGES RIAT, Gustave Courbet, peintre, Paris, 1906, p. 49. 

18. Salon de 1849, in: “La Silhouette”, July 22, 1849. Reprinted in: Oeuvres posthumes, Paris, 1894, pp. 176-178. 
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In the end, no prize was 
awarded.'° 

In the large assort- 
ment of Republics “with 
broken chains, the trian- 
gle of equality, the fasces, 
the tables of the Law’’,”° 
Daumier’s work did not 
pass entirely unnoticed. 
It was praised by Champ- 
fleury in a review signed 
“Bixiou”, and printed in 
“Le Pamphlet’, August 
6, 1848. After speaking 


of the general mediocrity 


a nd a b su rd 1 ty of th e FIG. 2.— SCHOOL OF J.-L. DAVID. — Pencil sketches for La Patrie. — The Detroit 
Institute of Arts, Detroit, Mich. 


greater part of the en- 
tries, the author referred to this “simple, serious and modest canvas” lost among the 
great mass of indifferent works. It proved, he said, that “Daumier can stand with 
Delacroix, Ingres and Corot, the only masters of the present French school’.*! But 
Champfleury, then at the beginning of his career, was not among the critics of great 
repute and influence. 

Daumier conceived the Republic as the protecting and guiding mother of the 
people. Posed against a plain, neutral background, an impassive but inspiring fig- 
ure with sinewy muscles, she sits upon a squarely constructed throne and gathers in 
one hand the folds of the tricolor as she holds the staff like a sceptre. Two unclothed 
children standing close at her side take nourishment from her great breasts, while 
a third, seated at her feet and reading a book, signifies the educational function of 
the State, and thus carries out the complete title given to the picture: La République 
nourrit ses enfants et les instrutt.2” The departures from the letter of the program 
were accepted by the jury, as if the children’s figures were to be considered merely 
as attributes. The iarge folds of the drapery covering the lower part of the woman’s 
body are directly painted in two flat tones—transparent blue-gray shadows and 
neutral orange applied in a thick mottled impasto. The modeling of the brown 
bodies is indicated with strong outlines and areas of contrasted light and shade. 
Only the colors of the flag and the blue-green cap relieve the almost uniform mono- 
chrome. Spacial relationships are expressed entirely by variations in tone. In spite 


19. Notes sur Daumier, Séance du 3 Novembre 1911, in: “Bulletin de la Société de l'Histoire de l'Art Francais”, 
1911, PP. 351-353. Ay ; À 

20. CHAMPFLEURY, Histoire de la caricature moderne, Paris [1865], p. 168. 

21. Concours des Républiques. Daumier et Préault, reprinted in: Oeuvres posthumes, pp. 97-100. 

22. CHAMPFLEURY, Op. Cit., p. 169. 
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of the rigorous schematizing—spherical, unattached heads, impossible positions of 
members, angular brush-strokes, combinations of straight lines and exaggerated, 
swelling curves—the group is made acceptable by means of the symmetry and the 
articulation in the design itself, conforming closely to a pyramidal structure and 
culminating in the spreading hair of the female figure, which sets off her narrow 
face and neck. 

Immobile, remote, she seems to be above mere womanhood; a figure of all 
time, embodying the grandeur and immortality of the republican idea. Reduced 
to extreme abstraction, the painting is nevertheless alive and vigorous; alive with 
an access of inspired thought, it excludes the ephemeral emotions of ordinary hu- 
manity. Of all Daumier’s oeuvre, it is the farthest removed from common human 
content. Only the boy on the left has some of the earthiness of his people, recalling 
the homely bodies of his bathing urchins. Though his seriousness and genuine 
feeling are inescapable, one can sense a consciously imposed self-discipline, even 
a slight coldness. Daumier was not entirely at his ease in dealing with highly gen- 
eralized concepts. He sought to avoid the facile, stereotyped sort of allegory “with 
neither head nor tail”, which he had branded as “imbécile”**; and at the same 
time to escape the “music-box, sugar-pipe” sort of sentiment that is too obvious in 
its appeal. 

His interpretation was not in uncon- 
sidered conformity with the stilted and 
timeworn models; but at the same time 
it had some precedent. During the first 
Republic, symbols of this sort had been 
popular; used extensively in pageants, 
and set forth in engravings that were 
particularly influential in establishing a 
system of iconography for them. The 
figures of Liberty and of the Republic, 
among the most frequently represented, 
were closely related. ‘The fasces was as- 
sociated with Fraternity, but this figure 
was also represented sometimes with 
children, in an arrangement that was an 
adaptation of the Christian symbol of 
Charity, which was also taken over as 
one of the ideal figures of the revolution. 
Thus the symbols that reflected the sen- 
timents of the new order were closely 


23. THEODORE DE BANVILLE, Mes souvenirs, Paris, 
1883, pp. 166, 169. 


FIG. 3.— H. DAUMIER. — Le meunier, son fils et l’âne, 
painting. — Collection of Sir William Burrell, London. 
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associated and even interchanged. Also 
they existed in great quantity. The 
months were consecrated to such con- 
cepts as Regeneration, The People, Fra- 
ternity, Liberty, or Justice; and an em- 
blem was developed to signify each of 
theses? 

Though idealism was less extrava- 
gant in 1848, it was natural that these 
concepts should be revived. Daumier’s 
Republic did not follow the common 
pattern, but it was based upon republi- 
can allegories that had an earlier history. 
The rather unusual arrangement of a 
woman suckling two children, one at 
each breast, was used as early as the IX 
century, on the Majestas Domini page 
of the Sacramentary of Metz. A group- 
FIG. 4.— H. DAUMIER. — Ecce Homo, sketch. — Essen Museum ing similar to that of Daumier's paint- 

Germany. ing appears repeated three times with 
variations on a sheet of pencil studies at- 
tributed to Jacques-Louis David? (Fig. 2). Here a central female figure, identified 
by an inscription as la Patrie, is seen seated, with breasts bared, gathering to her three 
nude children. In comparing the two designs, products of the First and Second 
Republics, the analogies of the dark round heads, the positions of the boys’ legs and 
the woman’s hands, are strikingly apparent. At the beginning of his career, Millet 
had produced a solidly painted Charity, which in its iconography and composition 
bears an interesting resemblance to Daumier’s painting.*’ For the compact group- 
ing of mother and children, he may have found suggestions in Andrea del Sarto’s 
rendering of Caritas in the Louvre. Another use of the motive may be seen in 
Delacroix’s studies for the Vierge du Sacré Coeur, completed in 1822.°° 


Daumier himself had treated, in 1844, a similar theme as a detail in one of 
his lithographs. Charity, a seated figure with two children, appears as a picture 


® 24. Juzes RENOUVIER, Histoire de l’art pendant la Révolution, considéré principalement dans les estampes, Paris, 

1863, pp. 392, 401-403. 

25. Personification of Gaä (Earth). Bibliothèque Nationale, lat. 1141. See: AMÉDÉE Bonet, La Miniature 
Carolingienne, Paris, 1913, pl. CXXXIII. 

26. See: WALTER Hei, Some French Drawings of the Nineteenth Century, in: “Bulletin of the Detroit Institute” 
... Vol. XII, No. 4, January, 1931, pp. 37ff. Scripps bequest. The MS catalogue of this collection (date 1896) notes 
that the drawing was purchased in the Peoli sale (#168). 

27. MOREAU-NÉLATON, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 31 and fig. 10. 

28. RAYMOND ESCHOLIER, Delacroix, Paris, 1926, Vol. I, pp. 59, 61. 
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hanging on a wall in the background, in a plate of the series Philanthropes du jour 


The brief, unlabored indication of this detail suggests that the idea, already thor- 
oughly familiar in the artists mind, had previously been worked out elsewhere. 
Daumier was not represented in the free Salon of 1848. The next year he ex- 
hibited his first Salon picture, Le meunier, son fils et l’âne (Fig. 3). He did not 
follow the text literally, but used it as an opportunity for representing three robust 
women in vigorous action. The picture is immediately arresting because of the 
women’s brimming vitality and the exuberant colors of their flesh and swirling 
garments. Indeed its hearty animalism seems clearly inspired by Rubens. 


The critical notices of Daumier’s Salon debut were not extensive, but on the 
whole favorable and intelligent. The least flattering allowed only part of a sentence 
for comment: “Messrs. Daumier and Marcel Verdier have interpreted the worthy 
Lafontaine, but in our opinion a little too freely”.*° Champfleury praised him in 
several paragraphs, concluding that: “henceforth Daumier belongs to the family 
of masters. Let him not trouble himself about the old masterpieces, let him search 
within himself, and he will produce some good painting”.** Another critic wrote in 
similar terms: “M. Daumier was born forceful. He creates and passes on without 
wishing to linger over the caresses of form. If he does not want to make his color 


more cool, he will do well always to keep to a sketch-like style”.* 


It was undoubtedly the influence of his friend Jeanron that obtained for Dau- 
mier a government commission, shortly after Millet had received one through the 
same channels. The early writers have merely recorded that in 1849 Daumier was 
at work on the composition of a religious painting suitable for a provincial church. 
But recently, M. Jean Adhémar discovered in the Archives Nationales** some 
papers that give further details about the transactions. 

The first notation was of September 15, 1848: “Citizen Daumier, painter, is 
charged with the execution of a picture for the Ministry of the Interior, for the 
sum of 1000 francs, payable from the fund of 200,000 francs established by the 
National Assembly on July 17, 1848, for the encouragement of the Fine Arts; the 
subject of the picture and a sketch, shall be submitted to the administration for 
approval”, On November 28th, when Daumier received half of his fee on account, 
it had already been agreed that the subject would be the Magdalen in the desert. 
A marginal note on the document shows that the choice had been left entirely to 
the artist: “I wrote to M. Daumier on November 16, 1848, to ask him to make 
known the subject of his picture”. (The title was filled in with pencil.) 


29. Messieurs, voici les comptes; Devtett, op. cit., Vol. IV, #1302; “Charivari”, October 15, 1844. 
30. AUGUSTE GALIMARD, Examen du Salon de 1849, Paris, n.d., p. 89. 
31. Salon de 1840, in: “la Silhouette”, July 22, 1849. Reprinted in: Oeuvres posthumes, Paris, 1894, pp. 176-178. 
2. Feu Diperot, Salon de 1849. Les traducteurs, in: “Artiste”, Ser. 5, Vol. III, No. 8, July 15, 1849, p. 113. 
33- F' 23, 1'** dossier. May I acknowledge very inadequately here M. Adhémar’s disinterested spirit and gesture 
of friendship. In 1938 he gave me unreservedly the valuable unpublished notes of his studies on Daumier. 
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Full payment was com- 
pleted on the following May 
31st, but four years later Dau- 
mier had not even begun the 
painting. According to a memo- 
randum of May 17, 1853, he 
promised to deliver it by the 
next September at the very latest. 
“Let us hope”, wrote Th. Du- 
bois, the Inspector of Fine Arts, 
“that this time it will not be a 
vain promise, like the one he 
made me on July 24, 1850, when 
already I had asked him about 
this picture”. But correspond- 
ence on the matter, official visits 
from the Inspector, notes ad- 
dressed to the Minister, con- 
tinued for the next ten years. 
Though as a lithographer, Dau- 
mier could turn out work under 
pressure with automatic regu- 
larity, as a painter he was subject 
to the artistic conscience and 
capable of the procrastinations of an artist who would be represented only at his 
best. There is ample evidence, however, that he did make serious efforts towards 
fulfilling the government contract. According to Champfleury, it was at this time 
that Daumier, preoccupied with large forms, “attempted . . . vast religious com- 
positions ;” ** and there remain several paintings interpreting scenes from the Bible. 
All this can with good reason be associated with the commission from the State. 


Though Daumier did not lack the capacity for profound sentiment, he was too 
absorbed with the aspects of the physical and human world to produce a work com- 
pletely chastened by a content of theological ideas. His colossal and driving forms 
could not be subdued into the state of gentleness and beatitude required for simple 
worshippers. He made a number of trials but apparently was not able to find a 
solution that would have been appropriate to the place for which it was intended. 
With long practice in making popular prints he had become accustomed to the 
direct rendering of an idea without re-working, a method approved by the romantic 
code, but one that had never received wide acceptance for official painting. It was 


FIG. 5.— H. DAUMIER. — Les Divorceuses (Citoyennes...on fait courir le 
bruit), lithograph. 


34. Op. cit., Paris [1865], p. 169. 
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just at this time that Bau- 
delaire, while stopping to 
call on Delacroix, spoke 
to him of the “difficulties 
experienced by Daumier 
in finishing””.* 

Champfleury, writ- 
ing of this period, dis- 
cussed at length his 
struggle to master the 
technique of oil paint- 
ing: 

“Tt is easy to observe 
the uneasiness of his 
brush exhausting its force 
in needless reworking 
and retouching. Daumier should always have painted his pictures directly 
in a single day .. . applying to the canvas the nimbleness he showed when using 
a crayon. . . . Religious and mythological subjects were not the domain of 
a man who had observed so extensively the modern physiognomy. . . . This great 
colorist in black and white was a Prometheus torn by the vulture of art. Visions of 
Rubens seemed to haunt him continually and to cause him suffering. . .. Daumier’s 
brush for a long time refused to render frankly what his crayon could express with 
so much spontaneity. Mischievous gnomes soiled the colors of his palette and be- 
fogged the canvas where sun and light should have played. . .. It was not until 1860 
that the painter freed himself from these obstacles and was able to render contem- 
porary life in vivid and gay strokes of color.” 

These remarks should receive some discount, but there is evidence that they 
have a basis of truth. Carrying a work to minute completion according to the 
taste of the time was difficult for him under any circumstances, but doubly so 
when it involved a type of subject that was foreign to his natural inclinations. 
Finally the government accepted a non-religious work from him. 

The Ecce Homo of the Museum at Essen*’ (Fig. 4) is a large canvas with the 
essentials of the composition brushed in with burnt umber and thinly applied light 
orange. Happily the painting was not carried on beyond a rapid sketch; for these 
brief and sufficient indications convey succinctly the freshness and moving force of 
the original conception. Daumier may have left it with this realization, or may 


FIG. 6 — H. DAUMIER. —- Ivresse de Silène, drawing. — Museum of Calais, France. 


35. PAUL FLAT ET RENÉ Prior (eds.), Journal de Eugène Delacroix, Paris, 1893, Vol. I, p. 342. Entry dated 
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37. An earlier title: Nous voulons Barabas! (ARSÈNE ALEXANDRE, Honoré Daumier, Paris, 1888, p. 373). 
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have discarded it as having 
overstepped, in its violence 
and distortions, the established 
precedents of religious art. 

It manifests much of the 
stirred emotion of the days 
during which it was conceived 
—implied or inherent, rather 
than expressed in allegory or 
anecdote. 

The sordid and rudimen- 
tary ‘existence, the ‘éasily 
swayed responses of the people 

FIG. 7.— H. DAUMIER. — Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, wash drawing. — are suggested rifal Si fin rusting 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 3 : 
hand, a pointing finger, a 
few heads, and the misshapen body of an ill-fed child. 

Surrounded by the turbulence of the mob, the figure of Christ, more shadow 
than man, stands motionless with calm, all-knowing resignation. By some uncanny 
means of giving outward shape to an idea, a mere silhouette is made to project a 
mystic image of the true Christian qualities of serenity and selflessness—the ideal 
religion of a non-conformist, stripped of all formality or display. The work 
was sufficiently advanced to show 
that the finished picture would have 
been made up of contrasting areas 
of light and shade, like others of the 
same period. The composition is 
unified by a scheme of parallel 
diagonals and triangular wedges, 
and also by the coordinating move- 
ment that sweeps among the crowd 
and culminates in the central figure 
above. These same principles were 
used in a lithograph of 1848** de- 
picting a restless outburst of Les 
divorceuses (Fig. 5). 


The pathos in this picture of 
Christ as the humanitarian savior 


38. Citoyennes . . . on fait courir le bruit; 
DELTEIL, op. cit, Vol. VI, #1769; “Charivari”, FIG. 8. — TONY JOHANNOT. — Don Quixote de la Manche, 1836-37, 
August 4, 1848. woodcut vignette. 
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was inspired by a new spirit that influenced men with whom Daumier was in 
contact. Michelet and his son-in-law, Alfred Dumesnil, having broken with the 
Church, sought to formulate a personal religion based on a Christianity divorced 
from its accumulation of ritual and penetrated by democratic ideas.*® In 1850 
Dumesnil published anonymously a small volume containing notes and impressions 
interpreting the music of Beethoven and the paintings of Rembrandt in the light of 
a new faith.* The author looked upon art not as an ornament of refined society but 
as a means of cultivating the best instincts of mankind. “The artist truly worthy of 
the name is the universal friend who responds to the individual soul as to the soul 
of the crowd. Let the arts serve at least as an appeal of the heart to those disin- 
herited of the earth who, without family . . . or common tradition, have so much 
need of hearing the sympathetic voice of a friend.” ** The author found a message 
of this sort in the art of Rembrandt, whose ideal, as he saw it, was “to heal and to 
comfort”, who understood Christ as “the great healer”.? 

These ideas found considerable response among the cultivated public, and did 
not fail to impress the circle of Boissard at the Hôtel de Pimodan, frequented by 
Daumier. Théophile Gautier, who lived there, read Dumesnil’s book aloud to 
everyone who came to see him, “as one of the singular works of the time”’.** Beneath 
its sententious moralizing phrases, there was a social doctrine which, still vague as 
to the details of its practical application, reflected a widespread tendency. 

In the Salon of 1850-51, since the liberal faction was still in control, Daumier 
was able to exhibit two paintings and a drawing. Clement de Ris, in his review of 
the Salon, singled out one of these for comment: “For some time now M. Daumier 
has tried to make himself known as a 
painter and his efforts are too remark- 
able not to merit a warm approval. A 
— ‘ noticeable progess is to be seen in his 
| à Femmes poursuivies par des satyres, as 
compared with his picture of 1849. The 
group is well composed and the painter 
has known how to give it action and 
movement; the bright draperies are not 
lacking in harmony. If M. Daumier is 
willing to choose less vulgar models and 
to give more elegance to his drawing, he 
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FIG. 9.— H. DAUMIER. — Les voleurs de l’âne, charcoal study. 43. MICHELET, of. cit., p. LI. 
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FIG. 10.— H, DAUMIER. — Les voleurs de l’âne, painting. — 
Louvre, Paris. 


17. 


can be certain to obtain as a painter the 
success that no one refuses to concede him 
as a draughtsman.” ** 

Along with the Deux femmes, he ex- 
hibited the charcoal and gouache drawing 
Ivresse de Silène (Fig. 6). The composi- 
tion is closely bound with a complex ar- 
rangement of interlocking forms, a series 
of parallels; and by the opposition of the 
weight of Silenus to the gestures and lift- 
ing force of the two nymphs and the satyr. 
Only the small distant figures of the 
nymph and pursuing satyr are spontane- 
ous and characteristic. A crayon study, 
formerly in the Doria collection,‘ must 
have been done in connection with the 
finished drawing. Here the treatment, 
though less detailed, is a little more vivid, 


the movement more forceful and more concisely stated. The shading is limited 
almost entirely to a thickening of the contours, which are continuous and heavily 


scored. 

This study is on the back side of a 
charcoal drawing that is similar in style, 
representing Don Quixote mounted on 
Rosinante and followed by Sancho 
Panza.*® This must certainly be a pre- 
liminary study for the Don Quichotte 
se rendant aux noces de Gamache, the 
other painting by which Daumier was 
represented in the Salon of 1850-51. 


For a public showing Daumier 
would have submitted a picture devel- 
oped to a stage of detailed rendering 
that could have made it acceptable as 
sufficiently finished in the estimation of 
the average critic or salon visitor of the 
period. With this in view it may be 

44. Le Salon, in: “l’Artiste”, 5° ser., Vol. VI, 1851 
(II), Livr. I, February 1, 1851, p. 6. 

45. EpuARD Fucus, Der Maler Daumier, Munich, 


1930, Supplement, pl. 335 b. 
46. Ibid., pl. 343 b. 


FIG. 11.— H. DAUMIER. — Les. Amis (Mais pis que j'vous dis), 
lithograph, 1845. 
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possible to identify the work listed in the 
Salon catalogue even in the absence of 
specific documentation. The only fully 
rendered painting representing the two 
mounted and riding forward is the one 
now in the Paine collection, Boston.“ 
Here the general style of painting, with 
masses broadly treated and outlines em- 
phasized, is in keeping with other ex- 
amples of the period; and the postures 
of the horse and rider, seen from a dif- 
ferent angle, are similar to those in the 
charcoal drawing. 


Don Quixote was a fortunate choice, 
a subject that Daumier could approach 
with sympathy and insight, also one that 
reflected a universal sentiment. ‘The in- 
genious hidalgo epitomized for the XIX 
Century its own quixotic character—its 
idealism, its romantic fancies, its obsti- 
nate activity and taste for adventure. The name of Don Quixote, like that of Robert 
Macaire, became a household word.‘ He was celebrated in pamphlets, operas, 
plays, ballets, and poems. His figure decorated ink-stands and pipe-stems. From 
a convenient standard reference for illustrating or satirizing an idea during the 
revolution of 1789, he was transformed into an epic and symbolic hero.“ That the 
book was widely read is shown by numerous editions.*® Aside from a great quantity 
of representations in books, paintings and sculpture, the XIX Century’s responsive- 
ness to the theme is evidenced by the better comprehension of the spirit of the orig- 
inal that the artists showed in their interpretations, as compared with those of the 
previous century. The humorous element was not to be missed in an age when comic 
art was flourishing. Something of the contemporary attitude may be revealed by 
the comment of the critic Montrosier, writing in retrospect of this period: “Like 
Don Quixote, caricature combats abuses.” *! 


FIG, 12. H. DAUMIER. Le Baiser, drawing. — Department 
of Drawings, Louvre, Paris. 


47. Fucus, op. cit., pl. 163; Ericx KLossowsk1, Honoré Daumier, Munich, 1923, #41, pl. 44, and text, p. 45. 
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There are sufficient works assignable to this brief period to indicate that Dau- 
mier responded with lively activity to the conducive influence of the republican 
regime. If the political prints gave evidence of a flagging interest (Fig. 5), a few 
exceptions were significant in setting forth an entirely new compositional scheme. 
‘These may have reflected problems with which Daumier was dealing in his paint- 
ing, which now was receiving more attention than he had ever afforded it previ- 
ously, and which was undergoing a marked change. He represented shapes in 
terms of large planes differentiated in two or three contrasted tones. Whereas at 
an earlier time he presented his figures in a comparatively simple scheme against 
a background entirely light or dark, now he began to employ, notably in Les émi- 
grants,” a more complex pattern, placing dark upon light and light upon dark. 
Frequently the picture had a principal and secondary theme, set apart in the fore- 
ground and background, as in Le meunier (Fig. 3), Les voleurs (Fig. 10), Femmes 
poursuivies and Ivresse de Siléne (Fig. 6). The groups were combined in formal, 
carefully considered arrangements—very unlike the vignette motive of his earlier, 
more romantic phase (as in Les buveurs).°* In some cases the self-conscious organ- 
ization of the design becomes quite apparent; but the vitality and obvious sincerity 
of the work saves it from empty mannerism. The poses and movements of the fig- 
ures do not seem to be entirely subjected to a preconceived design. As they press 
forward or twist in action, they seem impelled by an inner force. Yet the character 
of the individual figure is subordinate to the design and to a broader content. 

Daumier’s pictures of this period are didactic rather than descriptive; not in 
the moralizing sense, but in that they deal with generalized ideas rather than spe- 
cific objects. Even Don Quixote is more a symbol than he is a character. The three 
women who deride the miller come nearer to ordinary humanity; but there is little 
to distinguish them one from another, and their ebullience is the real subject of the 
painting. This quality is partly the result of Daumier’s working from memory. 
Also in this way he was responding to a current trend,** though he did not carry it 
to its extreme. In 1847 Couture’s Romains de la Décadence, a highly schematized 
painting presenting an idea, attracted wide attention.” In the following year, Paul 
Chenavard received from Ledru-Rollin a commission to decorate the interior of 
the French Pantheon.*® This artist was absorbed with philosophical ideas. For his 
murals he developed a grandiose plan that was to picture the entire history of hu- 
manity. The scheme, left incomplete upon the political reaction in 1850, was de- 
scribed in detail by Théophile Gauthier,’ who referred to “the pyramidal com- 
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position with converging and diverging lines” and remarked that Chenavard “seems 
to have found a new science, THE MATHEMATICS OF COMPOSITION”. 

To a lesser degree Daumier also consciously applied this “science” in a way 
that was in keeping with the requirements of the subject at hand. It was appro- 
priate that a generalized thought should be treated in a manner that tended toward 
abstraction. Hence the summary conventions for rendering the features of La Ré- 
publique and the faces in the insurgent mob in L’Emeute,*® the exaggerated pro- 
portions of Don Quixote; and the simplified forms of the refugees in Les émigrants, 
a procession of shapes in expressive movement. 

The drawings and preliminary studies provide an interesting index to Dau- 
mier’s style and manner of working. The group of heads,** apparently studies for 
Christ and His Disciples, the figure of Silenus and the Don Quixote drawing on 
its reverse, Adam and Eve in Le baiser“ (Fig. 12), Le coup de vent, the Refugee 
woman with her children,” and the nude study of the Struggling thieves**—all have 
a common character in drawing which produces the same effect of abstraction. The 
forms are indicated with a minimum of strokes. Their contours vary in thickness 
but are heavy, fully rounded, and tend to be continuous. The result is massive and 
decorative at the same time. A similar quality is given to the outlines of the un- 
finished paintings—Ecce Homo (Fig. 4), Trois femmes nues, and the Munich Don 
Quixote™. Vigorous curves, broadly applied with a full brush, indicate an entire 
body or member. It is significant that the majority of the drawings that seem to fall 
into this period are done in charcoal, a pliant medium, particularly well adapted 
to the rendering of large, animated forms in this manner. Daumier had developed 
a thorough understanding of human anatomy and a comprehension of masses exist- 
ing in space. ‘This is shown by his ability to picture a given shape from any point 
of view, conceiving his forms as a sculptor does (note the Don Quixote drawing in 
the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 7) %). The relief of Les émigrants and the sculp- 
tured figure of Ratapoil are final proof of this achievement. 

Thus, with constant practice, ever approaching new problems and taking up 
new experiments, Daumier was discovering a system of artistic expression that 
represented a personal synthesis. Already he was well on his way to a complete 
realization of his powers. Though unrecognized as such by the public, already he 
had become one of the significant masters of his time. 


BERNARD LEMANN. 
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CLS NOTES ON MUSEUMS iQ 


Pea leeaND EUTURE OF JULIUS CAESAR’S DREAM 


Ir is surprising to realize that the museum 
as the public institution we know it today, is but 
two centuries young. It is also amazing to find that 
the person responsible for the idea of such an insti- 
tution is unknown. That the art collection belonging 
to Louis XV should be publically exhibited was 
advocated in 1744 by an anonymous Frenchman in 
the “Gazette” of Paris. The possibility of letting 
the public share in the enjoyment of art had not 
been previously contemplated except by Julius 
Caesar. But his idea died the day he was assassinated 
in the year 44 B.C. — before he could execute his 
plan. Thus the years 44 B.C. and 1744 A.D. are 
important in the history of the museum. 

Objects of art during Caesar’s time and even dur- 
ing the Renaissance period were collected almost 
exclusively in the palaces of men having wealth and 
power. Consequently the average man had little or 
no opportunity to feel the “magic of art” — an ex- 
perience which most of us can enjoy today if we so 
wish. Long ago art belonged to everybody. In the 
Near and the Far East during ancient times, and 
also in Peru and Mexico before the discovery of the 
Americas, art had been the handmaiden of religion, 
and religion dominated human imagination. Art 
could be found everywhere — in the temples, houses, 
tombs, in the woods and fields — wherever man felt 
the presence of divine forces. In Greece this pro- 
clivity reached its apex when artists of the Classical 
Age such as Phidias incorporated in their work the 
idea of a greatly expanded world. It was based on 
“respect for the immortal gods, devotion to the free- 
dom-loving spirit of the community, and the ab- 
negation of the individual when face to face with 
the ideal of beauty and truth.” 

This ideal state of things underwent a decided 
change when Greece expanded toward the East to 
discover in the Orient the enjoyment of luxury and 
the pleasures of material possessions. How this trend 
manifested itself in art, becomes evident from a 
story told in the I Century by two Roman writers, 
“Statitus” (Silvae IV) and Martial (IX, 45). 
Graphically they relate the visit of Alexander the 
Great to the famous sculptor, Lysippus. The artist 
had just finished a statuette of Hercules. Alexander 
at once fell in love with it and seeing him so en- 


amored, the sculptor graciously offered it to him. 
‘Thereafter the statuette accompanied the conqueror 
wherever his victorious armies advanced. Thus it 
passed from Greece to Persia, India and Egypt, and 
when Alexander was on his deathbed his last glance 
was toward the Lysippus masterpiece. 


From that time on, the desire to possess objects 
of art grew steadily, as can be realized by tracing 
Alexander’s treasure. After changing hands several 
times, the statuette came into the possession of 
Hannibal, Carthago’s great general. Cornelius Ne- 
pos, the Roman historian, relates in his biography 
of Hannibal, that the general was already well 
aware of the value of “personal fame’’ produced by 
the possession of masterpieces by the hand of any 
genius whose name might readily reflect favor on 
their guardian. This consideration became one of 
the main sources of inspiration of some types of art 
collectors and it still exists as such today. 

King Prusias inherited the little Hercules from 
Hannibal when the general committed suicide in 
Prusias’ little Asia Minor State of Bithynia. From 
Prusias it was inherited by his successor, Nicodemes, 
who was too weak to resist a request from the 
Roman general, Scylla, to make him a present of 
the statuette. Thus it became a part of the Scylla 
collection in Rome. After passing through several 
other Roman collections, we hear of Lysippus mas- 
terpiece for the last time at the end of the I Century 
when it belonged to one Vindex, famous ‘“‘Gaulois” 
scientist living in Rome. 

From these adventures of a single piece of sculp- 
ture one may surmise how greatly conditions had 
changed since Alexander’s death. The number of 
art collectors had increased tremendously and grad- 
ually art began to disappear from the public domain 
into the hands of collectors, — a movement which 
was especially accelerated by Rome’s conquest of 
the Hellenistic world. Here an enormous amount 
of art had accumulated during centuries of great 
creativeness, whereas Rome had remained com- 
pletely unproductive as far as the creation of art 
was concerned. When Roman generals, L. Mum- 
mius, Scipio, Pompeius, Verres and Scylla saw for 
the first time the beauty of Greek cities and their 
temples adorned with magnificent sculpture, they 
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decided that all Greek art treasures should be trans- 
ferred at once to Rome—that is to say, to the 
ruling class of Rome to which these generals be- 
longed. Thus the transfer of this imported art to 
the palaces of the rich and powerful members of 
Roman society made them the greatest art collectors 
of all time. 

This development, incidentally, had a disastrous 
effect on Greek civilization causing it gradually to 
crumble while the intellectual level of the Roman 
masses remained static. The people of the lower 
classes and income levels were not among the 
favored few who profited by this kind of art-accu- 
mulation. The first individual to realize the in- 
congruity of this plight was Julius Caesar who 
advocated that a nation without instinct or inclina- 
tion toward art may perhaps be an empire builder, 
but that such an empire would lack spiritual stabil- 
ity. In his opinion, art was the unparalled medium 
by which the different races of the Roman empire 
could be fused together into one civilization, — that 
of the Hellenistic world. With this perspective in 
mind he tried to reverse the process which caused 
the disappearance of art from the public domain into 
private hands. 


His plan was very simple. Caesar started by 
beautifying many of the cities of Italy according to 
the Hellenistic ideal. He rebuilt entirely the city 
of Corinth, which had been destroyed with un- 
parallelled barbarity by the Roman general, Mum- 
mius. This was one of the attempts to revive 
Greece’s art. To link the empire permanently to 
Rome, Caesar ordered the construction of new cities 
in Gaule, England and Spain, thus laying the 
foundation for Latin civilization in those countries 
where he had planted the Roman eagle. The center 
of this intellectual empire was, of course, Rome. 
According to Suetonius, Julius Caesar started the 
reflux of art from private hands into public chan- 
nels by ordering the construction of a so-called 
“Porticus” on the Capitole hill in Rome. It was to 
bea large gallery where the Roman bourgeois would 
be able to see the masterpieces in Caesar’s own col- 
lections. In anticipation of this, he opened to the 
public his magnificent gardens on the right bank 
of the Tiber river, below the Janiculus hill, where 
the people were to enjoy at their leisure contempora- 
neous masterpieces and those of antiquity. Unfor- 
tunately, in the year 44 B.C., before this vast 
program was achieved or even fully developed, 
Caesar was assassinated. And when his will was 
opened it contained, according to Cicero’s Phillip- 


pics, a codicile, in which he left all his art collec- 
tions, palaces, and gardens to the “Roman people.” 

The Roman people were, at that time, not yet 
sufficiently articulate to appreciate this magnificent 
legacy. More articulate and agile as the defender of 
the great man’s fame and reputation was Marc 
Antony, as so vividly portrayed by Shakespeare 
in Julius Caesar. How he defended the latter was 
very simple. Marc Antony merely transferred all 
of Caesar’s art treasures to his own palaces and 
villas. Thus Caesar’s desire to return art to the peo- 
ple in order to create again a Universal culture, as 
had existed in Greece, died a premature death. 

In spite of this set-back, great changes were in 
the air which were ultimately to bring art to the 
people in the guise of a new religion. This was 
Christianity, which revived respect for the divinity 
and the abnegation of the individual face-to-face 
with eternity. From this concept blossomed a new 
type of art, which for a millenium was to be found 
everywhere — in churches, in monasteries, in tombs, 
in public places, streets, private and public houses, 
along roads and on the mountain tops— in fact 
wherever man felt the presence of God. 

With the beginning of the Renaissance, Antique 
learning was revived and with this learning the 
dignity of the Individual was restored. He began 
again to acquire the love for personal possession, 
especially since untold wealth streamed into Eu- 
rope’s coffers from newly discovered America. The 
number of art collectors multiplied everywhere. 
Soon the palaces of the powerful and rich, such as 
the Medici, overflowed with art, which was to serve 
as a model for all subsequent art collections. By the 
beginning of the XVIII Century the accumulation 
of art in private hands had again become vast. Art 
treasures were in the hands of the royal and imperial 
dynasties, who, for generations had been adding to 
their collections. Thus, the general civilization of 
Europe progressively declined while that of the 
individual rose to heights unknown since Antiquity. 

How an “anonymous” writer succeeded in seeing 
the collections belonging to Louis XV of France, 
which were completely inaccessible to the public, 
has never been told. In any case, the writer was 
apparently appalled to see the discrepancy existing 
between the intellectual poverty of the people and 
the overabundance of art in the hands of the reign- 
ing dynasty. As a result of this discovery, he com- 
posed an article which he sent to the “Gazette” of 
Paris and which he apparently was afraid to sign, 
knowing the King’s ire would be aroused. In this 
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article he advocated, according to a historian of the 
Louvre, that “the collections of his Majesty should 
be exhibited in the Tuileries palace,” which during 
this period was not used as a Royal residence. This 
revolutionary demand was granted no answer by 
the King. However, the writers of the time, such 
as Saint-Yenne, did not remain so silent. They at 
once took up the cudgels and continued to debate 
the premise in the press and in books. Soon the agita- 
tion spread throughout France and in time it 
reached Rome where it got to the ears of Pope 
Benedict XIV. This remarkable man was not only 
open-minded, but also an eminent scholar and a 
man of the world, whose bons-mots were quoted 
all over Europe. In addition to this he devoted him- 
self to good deeds. ‘““Though by no means a genius,” 
writes his biographer, Mr. Patrick J. Healy, “His 
enormous application, coupled with more than ordi- 
nary cleverness of mind, made him one of the most 
erudite men of his time and gave him the distinction 
of being, perhaps, the greatest scholar among the 
Popes. He himself explained his assiduity by saying 
that he looked upon his position not as an honor but 
as an opportunity to do good.” No wonder that 
Voltaire dedicated his Mahomet to a man of such 
remarkable calibre. 

As soon as the Pope became aware of the French 
demands to make art again available to the people, 
he, in 1750, spontaneously dedicated to this noble 
purpose the Capitole Palace constructed by Michel- 
angelo, making it the first Museum to be created. 
Thus Caesar’s dream to have an art center for the 
people at last became a reality at the very place for 
which he had planned it, many centuries before. 

The Pope’s initiative had immediate repercus- 
sions on the rest of Europe. At last this enthusiasm 
reached the ears of Louis XV who ordered in the 
same year the placing of a hundred and ten French 
and Flemish paintings in the Luxembourg Palace 
to serve as the first French Museum. 

With this primer, the mass of art treasures which 
had accumulated in private hands began to flow 
back into public channels. Forestalling discussion 
and demands for a similar institution, England ap- 
plied her usual genius for compromise by founding, 
in 1753, the British Museum. 

Thirty-two years later the first museum was 
founded in the United States, in Charleston, S. C. 
Today a city is of practically no intellectual impor- 
tance, unless it has a Museum. 

At the time of the founding of the first museum 
in the United States, the French revolution was 


giving a fresh impetus to a further expansion of 
this kind of institution. All the treasures which the 
monarchy had collected during many centuries, fell 
into the lap of the French nation. It was a huge 
inheritance. It was exhibited for the first time in 
the year 1793 in the Louvre Palace, which from 
that time on was known as the National Museum 
of France. What reaction this stupendous inheri- 
tance had on the French mind has been depicted as 
follows: “The revolutionary citizen was indeed 
convinced that the accumulation of art would make 
of Paris itself a Museum from which the whole 
world would draw education and inspiration. 

Undoubtedly Hannibal must have turned in his 
grave with the knowledge that French revolution- 
aries also had discovered that the advantages of 
“personal fame’’ are attached to the possession of 
great masterpieces, created by the hand of genius. 
Henceforth, the desire for national fame, glory and 
reputation became a potent instrument in politics. 
It was used as such for the first time, with a great 
deal of skill, by Napoleon. To satisfy the national 
craving, he ransacked the whole of Europe for art 
treasures. First it was Italy, which furnished France 
with new museum pieces, then Germany, Prussia, 
Spain and Egypt. And when the French army capit- 
ulated to the British in 1801 at Alexandria, the 
latter demanded the “unconditional surrender” of 
all the antiquities, which Napoleon had ‘“collected” 
in Egypt. The most important of them was the 
famous “Rosettastone,” which gave science the key 
to Egyptian hieroglyphics, and became one of the 
great glories of the British Museum. By this time 
the English had also discovered the importance of 
art insofar as “personal fame” was involved. 


France did not greatly miss this loss, because the 
additions which reached Paris from the four corners 
of Europe were so vast, that the Louvre became not 
only the most gigantic Museum of all times, but 
also the model to be emulated by all those com- 
munities or states, which aspired to the same kind 
of “personal fame.” Museums of this type were 
fostered all over the world to inaugurate an inter- 
national competition for the acquisition of whole 
collections ‘‘en bloc.” For example, to found a new 
museum in London, the British Parliament voted 
in 1823 the respectable amount of sixty thousand 
pounds to acquire the Angerstein collection (con- 
sisting of thirty-eight paintings) which served as 
the central nucleus for the National Gallery. Prices 
for works of art consequently began to rise and by 
1840 the supply of available collections began to 
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diminish. At this juncture Dr. Waagen, the director 
of the Berlin Museum, advanced the suggestion of 
collecting plastercasts instead of original sculptures. 
This idea was generally adopted for the education 
of the taste of artists and school children. 

When this method of education reached its peak, 
during the eighties of the last century, Otto Muend- 
ler, the director of the National Gallery in London, 
forecast to Museums a more constructive course, 
the public beginning to tire of the vast accumulation 
of disconnected material. He started to create order 
from chaos by weeding out the inferior works and 
displaying well balanced groups against harmonious 
backgrounds, thus making the London National 
Gallery the best organized museum of the period. 

Other museums then followed suit and began to 
reorganize. Innumerable experiments were tried 
in presentation and selection of material to aid the 
public. One of the most constructive of these con- 
sisted in placing great masterpieces in specially built 
rooms — for example the Venus of Milo in the 
Louvre, which may be studied and enjoyed at leisure 
in the isolation of a rotunda. The same method was 
applied to Rembrandt’s Nightwatch in Amsterdam. 
The latest museum to which this principle has been 
applied is the building donated by Lord Duveen 
just before the present war in which the marbles 
of the Parthenon, which Lord Elgin brought to 
London a century ago from Greece, are housed. 
The idea of isolating masterpieces is spreading and 
may be seen in Florence (Michelangelo’s David), 
Vienna (the Breughel series), Rome (Birth of 
Venus altar, Museo degli Termi), etc. 

The Old World also took the initiative when 
they invited the public to share in raising funds for 
‘the acquisition of masterpieces. Velasquez’ Venus 
and Holbein’s Ambassadors in the London Na- 
tional Gallery, were purchased with public funds. 
The United States will certainly follow this 
example. 

Changing times gradually affected the Museum.1 

Whereas, in the past, the possession of vast col- 
lections impressed the public, the modern spectator 
is attracted by the quality and meaning of single 
masterpieces. He wishes to retain impressions which 
are “profound” and “well-circumscribed,” to carry 
away in his memory the experience which he has 
NE te A condition which has been very well analyzed 
in: Musées, Enquête Internationale dirigée par GEORGES 


WILDENSTEIN, by the authoritative contributors to this 


volume, and especially by the late Dr. SCHMIDT-DECENER, 
Director, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 
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undergone. Here is the key to the psychology of the 
average spectator, indicating the future develop- 
ment of our museum in the coming century. 

Let us put the question to a test. Many of us have 
visited the Louvre Museum in Paris. If we ask our- 
selves which works of art have made the deepest 
impression on our mind, almost everyone will agree, 
without hesitation, on, first, the Venus of Milo — 
second, Leonoardo’s Mona Lisa — third, the Nike 
of Samothrake — and perhaps fourth, Michel- 
angelo’s Slaves. After these four pieces, recollections 
will probably become vague and divergent. The 
same test may be made on this continent. Most 
visitors to the Metropolitan Museum will readily 
recall first of all, El Greco’s View of Toledo. Visi- 
tors to the Cloisters have usually been impressed by 
the Unicorn tapestries and those of the Chicago Art 
Institute have felt, principally, the impact of El 
Greco’s Ascension of the Virgin. To remember with 
any degree of understanding more than three or four 
works of art in an hour taxes the mind of even 
the best connoisseur. As far as the propagation 
of civilization is concerned, memory is the decisive 
factor, because only impressions which have sunk 
deeply into the memory-stream are carried forward 
as a part of our life. The rest is readily forgotten. 

In conclusion, museums of the future will em- 
phasize great masterpieces instead of the expansion 
of interminably large collections. Such a develop- 
ment is automatically going to check the flow of 
average type of art from private homes, which are 
a cultural asset to the individual, into the museum 
which serves public education. A process of 
equalization between the home and the museum is 
therefore in the offing, allowing the museum to 
become, instead of a vast “horizontal” depository 
of art, somewhat of a shrine, as were the temples 
of Antiquity. Here the “great masterpiece” will 
again be the “vertical” apex, around which other 
collections may be grouped to serve those who have 
a professional, philosophical, historical or literary 
interest in specific problems of period and en- 
vironment. 

In this way art of secondary importance existing 
in private homes will be safeguarded against mu- 
seum curators facing a dwindling supply of large 
collections. Once a balance of this type between 
the home and the museum has been established, the 
museum will at last emerge as a shrine of “great 
masterpieces,” to aid effectively its main function, 
which is to elevate “universal education.” 

STEPHAN BOURGEOIS. 
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Lasar SEGALL.— Mangue.— Rio de Janeiro, Revista 
Académica, 1943, 1372 x 1134, 42 plates, 1 signed litho- 
graph, 3 signed woodcuts. 

This is one of the most important and beautiful books 
on the fine arts that have appeared in Latin America. It 
is an accomplishment new to Brazil—an album of fine 
drawings issued with several original prints by the 
artist and the penetrant criticism of three distinguished 
writers, Jorge de Lima, Mario de Andrade, and Manuel 
Bandeira. Completed in the last days of 1943, but only 
lately available in this country, this collection of Segall 
drawings is the first of a series of publications sponsored 
by a vigorous organ of modern art in Brazil, the Revista 
Académica of Rio de Janeiro. 

Lasar Segall is the principal painter of Sao Paulo. His 
angular draftsmanship and soft hued palette have in- 
fluenced a dozen or more fine painters and given a spe- 
cial tone to the present school of Sao Paulo. Segall’s place 
beside Portinari was acknowledged by the government 
when he was given a special national exhibition in 1943. 
Sacheverell Sitwell suggests that his may have been the 
outstanding performance at the recent showing of Bra- 
zilian painting in London. Everyone agrees that he was 
a precursor of regionalism in Brazil and as such is an 
historic figure. 

In 1924 Segall produced these studies in a variety of 
techniques of the Mangue, a disreputable quarter of Rio 
de Janeiro. They are all concerned with the same subject 
—prostitutes standing, sitting, kneeling, or lying beside 
small windows with Venetian blinds. Some of these draw- 
ings can be associated with specific paintings, especially 
a series of interiors, one of which is at the museum in 
Grenoble. But principally they are notes taken when 
Brazil was still new to Segall and when the impression 
of his Central European experiences was still fresh in 
his mind. That is why there is so much that is familiar 
about them, so much of German Expressionism and post- 
War Paris. But at the same time Segall was devising a 
formula to express the newness of the Mangue. Through 
the echoes of Matisse and the German patterns are the 
angular Negro bodies of Brazil and the soft sad faces of 
Segall’s Polish childhood. 

The theme is stated in the figures of the lithograph that 
opens the volume —a Brazilian Bain turc—and con- 
tinued in subsequent variations. This deeply personal, 
multilateral expression, so different from the pure race 
drawings of Toulouse Lautrec which inevitably come to 
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mind, is the spirit which motivates all of Segall’s later 
work. From it the great qualities of his style have grown 
and especially the deep understanding of bemused and 
humble people that inflames his solitary seated figures, his 
reclining women, and the huddled, suffering masses of 
his emigrants. These drawings are a prelude to his re- 
cent sculptures presented in the last issue of the Revista 
Académica, which is entirely devoted to his work, to the 
etchings, and some of his last haunting drawings, which 
prove so well what Mario de Andrade says in his intro- 
duction to Mangue, that this of all forms of art is the 
most vibrant and the one that lingers longest in the 
memory. 

There is a book still to be written about the effect of 
America on European artists, especially those who have 
come to live here. Some have changed their style com- 
pletely. Others have continued to work as they did before. 
To Lasar Segall America has brought the discovery of 
old emotions and provided new forms and force with 
which to express them. This album is therefore a docu- 
ment of European as well as Brazilian art. It is as im- 
portant for the development of the one as it is for the 
growth of the other. 

ROBERT C. SMITH. 


Hans Tietze AND E. Tierze-Conrat.—The Drawings 
of the Venetian Painters in the 15th and 16th Cen- 
turies—New York, J. J. Augustin, 1944, $25.00. 
11” x 814”. 400 p., 200 pl., 35 ill. 

The Tietzes have produced a monument which is 
slightly more scholarship than connoisseurship, but in 
which they have brought to bear on a very vexed prob- 
lem the vast armament of experience, eyesight, and docu- 
ments which is theirs. Their introduction, beginning 
with a declaration of intent to provide a companion to 
BERENSON’s Drawings of the Florentine Painters, goes on 
to explain that the shorter term of the Tietzes’ labors 
in the Venetian-drawing field, and the lack of continu- 
ous scholarly attention to the field before the late XIX 
Century, have necessitated more frequent citation of 
authority and more discursive comment than the earlier 
work. It is true that BERENSON’s discussions of indi- 
vidual drawings in his catalogue volume would average 
little more than three lines quarto; and he has himself 
remarked somewhere that in difficult cases the last resort 
is intuition based on long experience—even that ‘when 
in doubt it is better to accept than to reject”. But the 
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formidable experience (both on his own part and on that 
of a chain of scholars and collectors going back through 
Baldinucci to Vasari) that underwrites Berenson’s brief 
judgments permitted an abridgment of the critical ap- 
paratus on display—an art, indeed, to conceal art. 


The Tietzes, after their well-known labors in other 
fields, returned in 1935 to their first love, Venice, and 
particularly to the drawings of its golden age. The 
result is a corpus of twenty-two hundred cases, thor- 
oughly catalogued (about six hundred drawings repro- 
duced) and provided with introductory essays on artists 
and a general introduction. Although the authors and 
Miss DAPHNE HoFFMAN have made these essays highly 
readable and sometimes felicitous, the not-quite- 
conquered barrier of language has prevented their hav- 
ing the remarkable literary quality of Berenson’s best. 
The latter have the power to revivify personalities— 
greatest gift of an historian—while the Tietze essays 
are more purely arguments, citations of documents, de- 
scriptions of procedure. Nevertheless, they need make 
no apologies. 

Not only have the authors an almost fantastic fa- 
miliarity with all such sources as LOMAZZO, BORGHINI, 
Resta, Rivozri, Barpi, or BoscHiNi; also they have 
stressed (sometimes unearthed) lesser documents, notably 
some having to do with Venetian workshop organization 
and practice. Their general introduction is a careful 
exposition of the collective (rather than individual) 
production of works of art in Venice, of the stock of 
drawings as “material on which the workshop throve”, 
of the degree to which truth does or does not inhere in 
the time-honored belief that Venetian painters drew 
only when they got into trouble with a painting in 
progress. The extent to which the opinions of collectors 
and critics, and the accidents of posterity in certain 
family workshops, affected the recognition and the pres- 
ervation of drawings, is shown to be quite as important 
for us now as the question of whether particular artists 
did or did not draw very much. The simile, for long 
in relationship to painting as both parent and child in 
a sort of endless egg-hen-egg-hen-egg chain, is presented 
as ramifying, after the days of the Bellini, into the 
various familiar forms for different purposes. The role 
~of the contract drawing or modello is likewise well ex- 
amined. In general, “the motley picture and lack of 
unity presented by Venetian drawing” is kept not only 
in the authors’ minds but before the reader; and the 
tentative character of much of their assembly is hon- 
estly stressed. “But the critic is not allowed to retire 
in discouragement”. 

In the catalogue sections, the critical apparatus is all 
in plain sight, and is of admirable thoroughness. The 
great care with which have been weighed the work of 
VON HADELN, WICKHOFF, FROHLICH-BUM, and others 
(including the authors’ own earlier publications) is evi- 
dent in the discussions of the major Venetians. Here a 
wonderful interplay of document, object, and critical 
consensus is built, and the resulting judgments, but for 
an occasional caprice, seem defensible. A few good ones 
at random are the withdrawal of the Head of a Youth 
with other sketches, and of the Queen of Sheba before 
Solomon (Metropolitan Museum of Art) (A 229) from 


Leandro Bassano and the suggestion of an artist in the 
direction of Simone Cantarini or Tiberio Tinelli; the 
withdrawal of the Seated Man, in the Koenigs Collec- 
tion, Haarlem (A 304) from the Giambellini canon and 
the suggestion of a mid-quattrocento Tuscan for this 
rather scratchy piece; the erection of Pietro Malombra 
as a free-standing personality; the wise transfer of the 
Woman in Sir Robert Witt’s collection, London (1018) 
from Jacopo Bassano to Palma Giovine and its identifi- 
cation with a painting. The caprice turns up in such 
a revision of previous opinion as that the Louvre Abra- 
ham and two youths with a donkey (1956), which the 
authors had formerly called a copy, but now “as an 
afterthought admit the possibility of its being an origi- 
nal’; they explain away the flatness and dryness, but it 
is still rather a nasty drawing, with many such clumsy 
features as the typical mannerist coincidence of the don- 
key’s head with the thigh of the man on the right. Yet 
there is, only a little farther on in the Titian list, a 
fine restraint in attribution accompanying the justifiable 
enthusiasm over the quality of the Stockholm National 
Museum’s Woman lying on the ground (A 1967) which 
Oswald Sirén considered as closed to Tintoretto than to 
the circle of Titian. There is a certain amount of 
pseudo-ethnology about Lombardy and the Veneto which 
attempts to oblige some artists to act as if they were 
racially pure—and this contrasts strangely with the 
sensible statement in the introduction on what constitutes 
the Venetian school: “not a natural product but a 
spiritual power’. 

The working material of the Bellini family has been 
gone over with extraordinary care, and the non- 
homogeneous nature of the books in the Louvre and the 
British Museum is clarified. The reader will want 
Go.tousew by him for this section, as he will want the 
volumes of voN HADELN for most of the others. Gentile 
and Giovanni as individuals are not so much advanced, 
though there are some useful new attributions, and some 
equally useful Mantegna attributions are by-products. 

The section on Titian, as we may expect from these 
authors, is knowing and sensitive; many previous Tietze 
discoveries are here assembled, with some entertaining 
additions such as that of the Head of a Woman which 
appeared at a sale in Paris, Hôtel Drouot, Feb. 13, 1939 
(1964). The hitherto jungle-like complications of the 
Domenico Campagnola problem are penetrated by dili- 
gent use of the woodcuts and engravings; again some 
earlier TreTze publications are codified. The less clut- 
tered but even more mysterious Giorgione question is 
treated in the light of the difference between the 
Giorgione of GEORGE RICHTER and the traditional stereo- 
type of Giorgione as it was supposed he should be. 

The Pordenone question, left in good condition by 
voN HADELN, is not much agitated. Paris Bordone 
emerges from Titianesque clouds as an individual drafts- 
man with describable characteristics. An edifying identi- 
fication in the Lotto field helps to clean up the problem 
of the portrait heads often arbitrarily divided between 
Lotto and Bonsignori. 

The section on Jacopo Tintoretto is systematic and 
fair, the vastness of the attributed corpus being faced 
honestly. “We accept HADELN’s method, and by its help 
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alone we are able to purge his own list”. The authors 
have begun by tabulating drawings related to dateable 
paintings by master and shop, and proceeded with a 
well-documented review of Tintoretto’s methods. ‘They 
have established, particularly in their reproductions, im- 
proved criteria for distinguishing shop drawing from the 
master’s handwriting. Especially useful confrontations 
are to be found on plates CXXIV and CXXV which 
contain comparisons of drawings after sculpture, in pairs 
(by Jacopo and Domenico, Jacopo and Marietta, and by 
two hands in the Tintoretto shop), and on the three 
following plates, in each of which appear four or five 
shop drawings, in descending degrees of quality. Above 
all, the long-needed setting forth of Domenico Robusti, 
is a good job. He now has some mappable edges; his 
activity as a constructor of baroque-literary program- 
matic compositions, frequently prepared in oil mono- 
chrome on paper, is stressed. Aside from these violent, 
coarse, highly personal (rather Jordaens-like) oil 
sketches, so fine a drawing as the Christ Child, in the 
Uffizi (1508), in the elder Tintoretto’s usual technique, 
but with a difference, is as important for the establish- 
ment of his independence as the larger series of nudes 
and copies from sculpture. 


The assembly of Bassano material is pleasing but 
tantalizing and full of conjecture. There is more dif- 
ference between, say, the Uffizi Visitation (146) and 
the Woman and Child, in the Stroelin Collection, 
Lausanne, both given to Jacopo, than between Jacopo’s 
Woman carrying a child, in the Louvre (186) and 
Leandro’s Peasant girl carrying a basket, in the Uffizi, 
(214); the Stroelin Collection’s drawing (154) is, how- 
ever, a startling fine, really piercing drawing, appar- 
ently not previously published. 

The Veronese section again has to face a confusion: 
the area of the polished chiaroscuro drawings is not 
much labored, and the small area of single studies is 
but little enlarged; while the sketches are thoroughly 
attended to. Once more there is a good list of those 
connected with dateable paintings. Criteria for the three 
haeredes Paoli are proposed, and there is much restraint 
in not using the three too freely: it would have been 
tempting to attribute to one of the younger Caliari such 
a sketch as the Fogg Museum of Art’s Crucifixion and 
two sketches for a Circumcision (2163) withdrawn from 
Paolo Veronese in a most discriminating comment. Cau- 
tion is also uttered in respect to the XVIII Century’s 
absorption of Veronese to an extent which causes wrong 
ascription of many later drawings to him. One nice 
comment, actually from the introduction, is: “Veronese’s 
drawings are distributed over a sheet, Tintoretto’s over- 
flow it”. 

Chronologically the work ends on the activity of 
Palma Giovine before he went to seed in the XVII 
Century. The labor of extricating a group of his works 
from the attributed oeuvre of Tintoretto and Titian has 
been conscientiously and ingeniously done, keeping in 
mind again the temptation to attribute too much to a 
master known to have drawn prolifically for pleasure. 
The choice of reproductions excellently indicates Palma’s 
differences from the greater men, and shows his queer 
mixture of warmth and frivolity and tiredness. The 


Woman, half-length, in Sir Robert Witt’s Collection is 
certainly a sheet which makes its point. 

A few small points may be mentioned, some with 
hesitation. The attribution to Fetti (only a hint) of the 
Head of an old Lady, in the Albertina (A 199), at- 
tributed to Jacopo Bassano, is a nice lead for someone. 
The reworking of Pope Alexander III presenting a 
sword to the Doge Ziani, in the British Museum (269), 
attributed to Gentile Bellini and ascribed here to “per- 
haps as early as the XVI century”, could well be dated 
as late as the XIX. The smaller animal (2022) is surely 
not an infant bear but a palpable rabbit. The space 
composition in the Berlin Venus and Vulcan (1561)— 
design for a painting in Munich, attributed to Tin- 
toretto by Hadeln—including the terrific immediacy of 
the picture plane, is curiously reminiscent of Durer’s 
engraving—St. Jerome. 

The publisher has apologized for the quality of the 
reproductions, lowered by the impossibility in wartime 
of getting proper paper.. This trouble is going to con- 
tinue; would it not be well for art publishers to issue a 
sort of rain check for post-war publication of better re- 
productions? In this, as in so many similar works, the 
use of a separate volume for the plates would make 
reference much more convenient. Perhaps not very many 
people are going to sit down and read through this 
big book (edition, alas! only 660 copies). But even for 
short-term reference, separate printing of the illustrations 
would be comfortable. This reviewer continues to in- 
veigh against the use of such long lines in the text as 
are consequent upon the quarto format. If double 
columns are convenient in the catalogue, why not in the 
text? Presumably the text is more “elegant” to look at, 
but handsome is as handsome does; in double column 
it would not be necessary to reduce the size of the type 
by many points. 

The authors naturally give all due honor to von 
HADELN; they speak more in sorrow than in anger of 
the enthusiasms of their dependable colleague Mrs. 
FRÔHLICH-BUM, handle SurpA with justice, and are evi- 
dently pretty unfond of DEGENHART. The final para- 
graph of their preface makes a modest and sweet refer- 
ence to their own partnership. 

WINSLOW AMES. 


BARON JOSEPH VAN DER ELST. — The last flowering of the 
Middle Ages, People and painters of Flanders. — 
Garden City, New York, Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1944, 9x12, 127 p., 107 pl., ill. 

“From the heart it comes; may find its way to other 
hearts,” wrote Beethoven at the opening of his Missa 
Solemnis. And Baron Joseph van der Elst could not 
have better expressed the general spirit of his recently 
published volume, The last flowering of the Middle 
Ages, than by making this dedication resound as the 
final tune of this volume’s Introduction. Therein lies 
rooted one of the clues to the right evaluation of the 
contribution this study brings to the full understanding 
of the Flemish art, life and people at the time when 
their XV Century apogee was blooming on the edge of 
the vanishing Medieval pattern of civilization. 

Another indication of the spirit in which this book 
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was conceived is to be found in one of Henri Focillon’s 
monumental thoughts: “. . . Epochs do not die suddenly; 
they are prolonged in the life of the spirit.” This is 
echoed by the author just before the conclusion of his 
fascinating pilgrimage along the many roads of Flan- 
ders which, at the dawn of the Middle Ages, have been 
imprinted with this blooming. Henri Focillon’s thought, 
when he wrote this in his L’Art d’Occident, was pre- 
cisely turned towards the Middle Ages whose “warmth” 
and whose “passion” were to survive inviolate, through- 
out many, colder and more dispassionate, generations. 
And Baron van der Elst’s whole essay, which has de- 
veloped into a voluminous book, offers an excellent vari- 
ation upon the theme originated in L’Art d’Occident. 

The very complete picture it draws of the prosperous 
life and generous artistic flowering of the great century 
of Flemish history, is not merely a masterly revival of 
a dead chapter of the past. It actually seems to refer to 
a contemporary, still living world. And this is one of 
the best qualities of a study which must have been made 
as a subtle tribute by its author to his native land. 
Indeed, nothing can give more direct evidence of a 
nation’s greatness than the demonstration of the con- 
tinuing renewal of that nation’s past grandeur. And 
nothing could serve Belgium’s prestige as much as does 
this erudite illustration of the deep congeniality which 
links modern Belgium to the genius of its Flemish ances- 
tors. This inheritance, and the survival of its archetypes 
throughout the centuries, are part of the captivating 
intellectual climate peculiar to Belgium. (Instead of 
Belgium, I was going to say, “the Low Countries,” so 
much does one feel, when reading such books, how super- 
ficial are the boundaries traced between modern nation’s 
countries. ) 

Flemish art’s bibliography has grown so vast that one 
might expect a new study in this field to degenerate into 
merely a popularised treatment of the subject. On the 
other hand, the large, album-like appearance of this 
lavishly illustrated volume, while attracting the facile 
circle of leisure readers, may have a negative effect on 
the more exacting ones who might consider it, a priori, 
as a popularised publication. Incidentally, even if Baron 
“van der Elst’s book were only a publication of this kind, 
it would still have been welcome, the subject not as yet 
having received wide enough recognition. However, his 
book has accomplished this and much more. 

It has succeeded in giving the reader an almost tangi- 
ble perception of the many interrelations which tie 
Flemish art to the people and country of Flanders and, 
eventually, of Belgium, It has clarified the until now 
obscure notion of their indivisibility. Those outstanding 
artists and masterpieces which the author, as a true 
connoisseur of art, has selected for the illustration of 
his study, are discussed by him primarily in the light of 
the framework within which they have dwelt and in 
relation to the country which gave them birth and trans- 
mitted to them the quickening pulse of its own creative- 


ness. While these individual art-studies are based upon 
a thorough knowledge of the Flemish school of art and 
are backed by the author’s strong artistic sense, the out- 
lines and development of the general thesis are sup- 
ported by widely gathered purely historical data, the 
analysis of which reveal the author’s strong critical 
sense. 

These are all undeniable testimonies of the scholarly 
level of a volume which, delightfully, does not pretend 
to mount so high and deliberately appears intended for 
the occasional reader,—the man-in-the-street. Indeed 
the excellent synthesis achieved in the presentation of 
the extensive background material prevents the author’s 
erudition from burdening the reader’s mind. It succeeds 
in producing a light and digestable text which seems to 
have been written down directly with the ease of a 
novelist’s pen, and which can be read by anyone as 
easily as any fiction is. As a result, Baron van der Elst’s 
study will reach a wider circle of readers than enjoyed 
by the strictly scientific literature to the scope of which 
it actually belongs. In this way, it is bound to serve as 
a tool of education, a very welcome one. 

It is really necessary that science of art becomes a 
matter of wide-spread interest and understanding. This 
can best be achieved with the help of such easy and 
pleasurable instruction as is provided by such pub- 
lications. The most thorough research sometimes loses 
its value when, in its attempt to plumb the depths of an 
artistic subject, it deals in terms of theory and ab- 
stractions with art which is a living reality for those 
who can see it and hear its heart beat. A scholar who 
applies his research to the strengthening of his inate 
artistic sense can serve art best. He is henceforth the 
better armed for the task of spreading the sense and 
comprehension of art as a living reality, among those 
who are so seldom given a chance to feel, beyond the 
work of art, this precious sparkle of life. 

That Baron van der Elst’s first book on art would be 
just such a one would be surmised from the very evolu- 
tion of the author’s intellectual life and personality 
which has led him to add to a laborious diplomatic 
career a no less estimable record in the field of our 
studies. A tour of lectures had placed throughout this 
country the first landmarks of this new record. Those 
lectures never yielded to the formality of a diplomat’s 
speech, extolling, from a rarified height, his native 
land’s title to pride. Neither did they ever deteriorate 
into too profound dissertations with a profusion of facts 
and details in which is usually submerged the under- 
lying message — the sole justification, after all, of such 
discussions. 

On the more peaceful tribune offered by a book, 
Baron van der Elst’s most intelligent and inspiring ap- 
proach to the study of art has fully crystallized into a 
lasting and valuable addendum to our science. 

AsstA R. VIssON. 
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